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Baneful Prophecies of War. 

We are having just now the usual crop of prophe- 
cies of war to which we are treated annually when the 
navy bill is under consideration at Washington. Our 
war folks are entitled to be considered double first 
cousins ‘to their like in Great Britain who were re- 
cently, during the Parliamentary election, working the 
German scare for all that their fertile and unbridled 
imaginations could make of it. 

Washington’s birthday seems to have been taken 
advantage of by some of these war mongers to stir 
up excitement and thus promote, if possible, a greater 
army and a bigger navy. Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, said at Morristown, N. J., 
on the 22d of February, or is reported to have said, 
that “war between the United States and Japan is 
inevitable.” Gen. J. Franklin Bell, in advocating, at 
New Haven, a larger military establishment, is re- 
ported to have predicted another war “ within thirty 
years,” just because we have had one that often in 
the past! Gen. Francis Greene, speaking on February 
23 before the members of the Canadian Club at St. 
Catharine’s, Ontario, declared that “the prospect of 
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war between Japan and the United States is a great 


deal more likely than offivial circles in the United 
States are willing to admit.” 

The mischief of these groundless predictions is that 
they tend to revive to some extent the jingo spirit 
in Japan, and that they make it more difficult to pre- 
vent extravagant military and naval appropriations at 
Washington. That was evidently their purpose, con- 
scious or unconscious. But that they will have any 
very serious effect is not probable. War, at least, 
they will not bring any nearer than it was before. 
The «official circles in the United States” do not 
believe that there is any risk of war with Japan, and 
they have the best of means of knowing the real spirit 
of Japan. Official circles in Japan are just as as- 
sured that there will be no war between the two 
countries. Every wind that blows from the Orient 
brings us word that Japan is our unfaltering friend. 
The winds that blow from our shores to hers waft 
back the word that the American people, as a whole, 
are thoroughly loyal to the historic friendship between 
the two peoples, and that the pessimistic speeches of 
a few military and naval men— a very few — have 
no appreciable effect upon public sentiment. 

There is one encouraging phase of the situation. 
These predictions of war are much less numerous 
than they were a year or two ago. Some of the 
noisiest of the war prophets have in considerable 
measure hushed up, having been unable, after four or 
five years of eloquent and frantic effort, to bring on 
the conflict which they were so sure was about to 
burst upon our western shore. Mr. Shaw and Gen- 
erals Bell and Greene ought also to cease to prophesy. 
If they possessed a fair share of the best sort of 
modern patriotism, they would hesitate long before 
letting go reproachful words, the mischief of which, 
when directed against a brave and sensitive people, 
it is not easy to foretell. They ought to know that 
no war is inevitable in our time unless it is made so 
by injustice, falsehood and insolence. If the United 
States ever again fights another people, it will be, 
ninety-nine chances to one, because the dragons’ teeth 
sown by such speeches as those which we have cited, 
have sprung up into armed men across the sea. 


<> > 


The New Eugtand Peace Congress. 
Arrangements for the Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress for New England which is to meet at Hartford, 
Connecticut, May 8-11, are progressing rapidly. Dr. 
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Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School 
and former president of Northwestern University, 
has accepted the presidency of the Congress. 

The general committee for the promotion of the 
interests of the Congress is already large, and grow- 
ing. Many of the foremost men of New England 
have accepted places on it. The list includes most 
of the United States Senators from the New England 
States, governors and ex-governors, presidents of 
universities and colleges, presidents of boards of trade, 
judges, clergymen, educators, etc. 

The list of speakers is not yet complete, but we 
can give assurance that those who will address the 
Congress will be among the strongest men and women 
in the peace movement. Among them will be Hon. 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, President of the Interparliamentary Union 
Group in Congress, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, former 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
Bishop MacVicar, Justice David J. Brewer, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Her- 
bert Knox Smith, Mr. Samuel Gompers, etc. Others 
expected are Professor John Bassett Moore, Dean 
George W. Kirchwey, Dr. E E. Brown, National 
Yommissioner of Education, ete. There is more than 
an even chance that Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant from Paris and Rev. Walter Walsh from Scot- 


land will be present, as they are expected in this 


country at that time. It is hoped also that some of 
the diplomatic representatives of other nations at 
Washington will be able to get away from their 
official duties and attend the Congress, as they have 
been invited to do. 

The afternoon and evening which will be spent at 
New Britain, twelve miles from Hartford, will be a 
most interesting feature of the Congress. This will 
probably take the form of an automobile pilgrimage to 
New Britain, with a reception and demonstration by 
the school children, a visit to the grave of Elihu 
Burritt, followed by a supper, and afterwards a mass 
meeting in the Opera House with speaking by prom- 
inent members of the Congress. 

We shall hope to be able to publish in our April 
issue a fairly complete program of the proceedings. 

It is important that the largest possible number of 
the friends of peace from all over New England 
should arrange to attend the sessions of the Congress. 
Arrangements have been made for reduced rates on 
the railways, on the certificate plan. 


ee 


The Anglo-German Deadlock. 
There are some evidences that Great Britain and 
Germany are beginning to try better to understand each 
other, or, at any rate, that certain sections of the people 
and of the public men on both sides of the North Sea 
are beginning seriously to grapple with the situation. 
There does not seem, however, to be any appreciation in 
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either country, except among the pacifists, of the deadly 
mischief which the naval rivalry between them is produc- 
ing, nor of the fact that there can be no thorough and last- 
ing change of attitude so long as this rivalry goes forward. 
Speaking at the dinner of the German colony in Lon- 
don on January 28, the Emperor’s birthday, Count 
Metternich, the German Ambassador, gave utterance in 
a luminous way to certain elemental commercial truths, 
the understanding of which ought to convince every 
Englishman and every German that commercial jealousy 
and hostility between the two countries is worse than 
folly. He said, as reported in the British papers: 


“ With national unity accomplished there is for us no 
thought of further war in order to attain national aims. 
This is known to every one in Germany, and we here 
know it too. Nevertheless it is not superfluous that this 
truth, which to us Germans seems a matter of course, 
should be ‘stated,’ for there are people who assert that 
we are only awaiting the opportunity to fall upon any 
weaker power. To such hallucinations of timorous souls 
it is not easy toreply. The mind that can conceive them 
is not open to reasonable argument. Our conscience, 
however, is clear. We can point to the fact that Ger- 
many has kept the peace for nearly forty years, and for 
more than half that period under the rule of his majesty 
the Emperor. Could the same be said of all the other 
great powers? We have not succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to use our might. 

“ Every nation, however, and more especially one which 
is developing rapidly, as Germany is, has aspirations 
which vary in the course of its evolution. We must de- 
pend to a large extent upon export trade, and in order 
to secure this trade we must seek commercial relations 
abroad and try to preserve those already made. This 
is the real meaning of that frequently misunderstood 
expression ‘ Weltpolitik.’ Our policy of commerce is 
directed towards the peaceable acquisition of new mar- 
kets. The weapons with which this policy of conquest is 
carried out are intellectual industry, skill and knowledge. 

“As a matter of fact, no markets can be gained by 
brute force. You cannot compel any one to do business 
with you at the point of a bayonet if he has neither in- 
clination nor money to do so. Doing business, selling or 
exchanging goods, presupposes willingness in both parties. 
This refers equally to the home as to the foreign market. 
The political boundaries have lost much of their signifi- 
cance through the increase of the facilities of trading. 
No civilized country can nowadays shut itself off from 
the rest of the world without injury to itself. The policy 
of peaceful conquest of trade has the advantage that it 
does not act in a spirit of exclusion. I have never be- 
lieved that among the commercial and industrial nations 
in their modern conception the destruction of one of two 
rivals could mean advantage to the other. Let us sup- 
pose that one of two such rivals should succeed in suppress- 
ing the commerce and industry of the other. What would 
be the result? Simply that the victor would no longer 
be able to sell anything to the vanquished, and thus he 
himself would have destroyed a good customer. 

“Commercial rivalry is not to be conceived as if inter- 
national trading could be represented by a trader sitting 
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on a block of gold, from which he is continually detach- 
ing pieces with which to pay for the goods others are 
pressing upon him. On the contrary, there is no con- 
stantly diminishing block of gold, but simply an exchange 
of products. Germany and England, for example, are 
doing this, and their exchange of commodities forms the 
basis of their commercial balance-sheet. The more the 
interchange of products increases, the more both coun- 
tries are enriched. The possibility of a disturbance of 
these relations is nowhere regarded with greater appre- 
hension than in the leading centres of industry and 
commerce. Hence it results that, notwithstanding the 
rivalry, those primarily interested demand the continued 
existence and not the annihilation of the rivalry. In 
view of the high development and great sensitive- 
ness of the modern system of credit, the increased facility 
for investing capital abroad, and the extensive use which 
is made of this facility, it is impossible to conceive the 
idea of the forcible suppression of a commercial compet- 
itor without the aggressor injuring himself to an almost 
equal extent. 

“We have repeatedly observed during the last few 
years that the great national and semi-national banks 
of France, England and Germany — not to overlook the 
banks of the United States — come to one another’s aid 
in order to mitigate the financial crisis in one or other of 
these countries, although they themselves were suffering 
from a scarcity of money. No banking institution acts 
from motives of philanthropy, but only from well-con- 
sidered self-interest. Thus self-interest induced them to 
assist a rival,— for all the countries named are commer- 
cial rivals,— in order that the duration of its economic 
decline might be as short as possible, and not accentuate 
itself still more, for they all of them felt themselves 
threatened and injured by the economic and financial 
distress of one of their number. 

“If we follow this idea still further we shall arrive at 
the thesis, which to many may perhaps sound like a par- 
adox, that it is not in injuring one another, but, on the 
contrary, in aiding one another, that lies the common 
interest of commercial rivals ; for commerce, finance and 
industry in their modern state of advancement have 
broken down political boundaries, and are so interwoven 
internationally as to be dependent upon one another. 
In saying all this I do not imagine that I am telling 
you anything new, who to a large extent are yourselves 
taking an active part in international trade. But in 
view of the strange opinions which are nowadays 
disseminated on the subject of international competition, 
itcan do no harm to refresh the memory of those who 
appear to have forgotten the very A B C of the interna- 
tional economic code. 

“And if our development impels us to move out into 
the wide world and across the seas,—- our future lies on 
the sea, according to the well-known saying of our 
Emperor,— in order to secure the freest possible expan- 
sion of the economic power of our nation, this is simply 
the outcome of our national aspirations and necessities. 
They threaten no one. We are building our fleet in 
accordance with the program which has been known for 
ten years, and which has been fixed by act of Parliament. 

“In spite of the commercial reasons which impel us to 
wander far abroad, the pivot of our existence is in the 
Fatherland, which the army is called upon in the first 
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place to protect. It is therefore neither necessary for us 
nor have we any pretensions to be or to become the 
strongest on the sea. The ocean is free, and, according 
to the conception of all civilized nations, belongs to no 
single power alone. We do not wish to rule the seas, but 
we desire to occupy a position commanding respect com- 
mensurate with our commercial and colonial interests. 
But neither our fleet nor our army threatens any one so 
long as we are not threatened ourselves. And since we 
have no intention of competing for supremacy on the 
sea, is it reasonable to suppose that we seek to become 
involved in a naval quarrel whilst we know that we are 
much stronger on land ?” 

It is a pity that Count Metternich did not go a step 
further, under instructions from home, and, instead of 
setting up an apology for German naval expansion, 
frankly propose to the British government an agreement 
for limitation of naval armament. That would have 
been the logical conclusion of what he had been so 
truthfully saying about commerce. Instead of doing 
this, he turns his discourse deftly into an apology for the 
German navy scheme, This scheme had been fixed by 
act of Parliament in 1900, ten years ago. In doing this 
he declared, in substance, that it was suspicion and fear 
of England that was really behind the German naval 
program, for in the Preamble to the Navy Act of 1900 
are these significant words, as pointed out by the Man- 
chester Guardian: 

“ Under the existing circumstances, in order to protect 
Germany’s sea trade and colonies, there is one means 
only, namely, Germany must have a fleet of such strength 
that even for the mightiest naval power, a war with 
her would involve such risks as to jeopardize its own 
supremacy. For this purpose it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the German fleet should be as strong as that of 
the greatest sea power, because generally a great sea 
power would not be in a position to concentrate all its 
forces against us. But even if it should succeed in con- 
fronting us in superior force, the enemy would be so 
considerably weakened in overcoming the resistance of a 
strong German fleet that, notwithstanding a victory 
gained, the enemy’s supremacy would not at first be 
secured any longer by a sufticient fleet.” 


This of course meant England, and hence every Eng- 
lish navy promoter, every advocate of the two-power 
standard and British naval supremacy, was quick to 
turn it into a telling argument for a bigger English 
navy. Count Metternich’s great speech will therefore 
leave the situation just as it was before, because the 
German naval program has not been changed since 1900. 
Suspicion, fear and alarm, as in the past, will continue to 
rule between the two countries, until some responsible 
English statesman shall have the insight and the moral 
courage frankly to propose the abandonment of the two- 
power standard and an agreement with Germany and 
other powers for arrest and reduction of naval armament, 
Explanations will not explain, will not be accepted, so 
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long as superiority of brute force is the ideal standard 
by which governmental policies are determined. 

The Westminster Gazette, in an able editorial severely 
condemning the use of the German scare for electioneer- 
ing purposes during the recent election, advised Mr. 
Balfour and his followers to cultivate a civil tongue 
towards Germany. That was admirable counsel. But 


the same paper, in summing up the proper policy for 
Great Britain to be “the civil tongue and the supreme 
navy,” practically neutralized the whole force of its 


advice. The supreme navy is exactly what has made 
Great Britain’s tongue uncivil toward her powerful 
neighbor. It is also exactly what has made Germany 
suspicious and hence determined not to run any risk 
from the “mightiest naval power.” It will continue to 
be so on both sides. So long as Great Britain persists 
in the effort to be supreme in brute force against any two 
powers on the sea, Germany will adhere to the principle 
of her program of 1900, and the insane, panic-making, 
economically ruinous rivalry will go on, to the shame 
and the peril of the world. There is but one way out. 


The Commercial Neutralization of 
Manchuria. 


During the past month much criticism has been made 
of a proposition by Secretary Knox for the neutrali- 
zation of the Manchurian railways. Few particulars 
have been known about it, and these are somewhat ob- 
scure; but Mr. Knox himself, in a short interview, has 
given an explanation and the Outlook for February 12 
has ventured upon a statement of the facts, with some 
doubt as to their accuracy. 

What is the question? To understand it one must go 
back to the results of the Russo-Japanese War, which are 
embodied in the Portsmouth treaty. Previous to that 
war Russia enjoyed a right by lease to the operation of a 
system of railroads running the entire width of Manchuria 
from west to east, connecting her Trans-Siberian railroad 
with her Asiatic seaport, Vladivostok. This road was 
intersected about midway at Harbin by the South Man- 
churian railroad to Dalny and Port Arthur, at which latter 
place Russia, after years of diplomatic negotiation, had 
obtained an ice-free port. As a consequence of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japan secured Russia’s rights, by 
transfer of lease, to the railroad there from a point a few 
miles south of Harbin to and including Port Arthur and 
Dalny. Japan had hastily built a road from Antung to 
Mukden for military use during the war. This line prac- 
tically connected Japan with Mukden, as it joined her 
railroad which runs the whole length of Korea. ‘The 
possession of this comprehensive railway system by Japan 
is of great commercial as well as military value to her. 
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The South Manchurian railroad is also connected with 
another system that goes to Peking and will ultimately 
connect Peking with South China. This latter line is 
operated by China. 

Both Russia and Japan have the right to administer 
their railroad property and a small zone of territory on 
either side of it. Both are pledged by the Portsmouth 
treaty to guarantee equal commercial rights to all nations, 
and not to obstruct China’s plans for the progress of com- 
merce in Manchuria. Neither is expected to use its 
franchise in Manchuria for strategical purposes, but simply 
for commercial development. This restriction, however, 
does not apply to the Liaotung Peninsula, which Japan 
acquired by transfer of the lease from Russia with China’s 
consent. But Japan has always shown a readiness to 
pledge herself to respect the “open door” in China gen- 
This is shown by treaties or declarations made 
tussia, but with France, England 

Complaints, however, have been 


erally. 
by her not only with 
and the United States. 
made of discrimination against American shippers in the 
form of secret rebates given by the Japanese railroad 
management in Manchuria to citizens of Japan. No 
tangible evidence of it has been published; but if a case 
of discrimination can be proved, there is no legal author- 
ity in the Orient from which redress can be obtained. 

Under these circumstances, when China, the owner and 
ultimate sovereign of Manchuria, could afford no relief to 
American shippers in Manchuria, a proposition was made 
that a new railroad be built parallel with the South Man- 
churian railroad connecting Peking with a point on the 
Trans-Siberian railway west of Harbin and running through 
Mongolia, a part of the Chinese Empire which is under 
the undisputed control of China and is not leased. It was 
thought that such a railroad would in the first place se- 
cure the privileges of the “ open door” which seem to be 
threatened, and at the same time would create a new field 
for the development of the resources of China. It would 
give her a shorter route to St. Petersburg and be of stra- 
tegic advantage to her because the road would be entirely 
in Mongolia. Incidentally it would give to American 
and other foreign capital new opportunities for investment, 
of which they feel the need. 

To this proposition Secretary Knox offered a substitute. 
He suggested that the ieases under which Russia and 
Japan managed their railroads in Manchuria be bought up 
for China by an international syndicate of capitalists, sev- 
eral of whom stood ready to support him, and the roads 
be operated by China under sufficient international super- 
vision to secure safety of investments. The combination 
was to include Japan, Russia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. By the terms of the rail- 
road leases in Manchuria made by treaty in Peking, the 
roads revert automatically to China eighty years from 
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their completion or may be bought directly by her thirty- 
six years after completion. As they were completed in 
1902, this means that China must come into possession in 
any event in 1982, but may do so as early as 1988. The 
proposition of Mr. Knox was simply to anticipate the first 
date of permissible purchase by buying up the road now. 

It was thought by Mr. Knox, if we understand his plan 
correctly, that the purchase of the leases, the management 
by China and the supervision of the six nations most in- 
terested, including Russia and Japan, would result in 
taking the railways entirely out of politics and making a 
neutral commercial zone of Manchuria. This he believed 
would make for the peace of the world, as it would pre- 
vent any further question arising in that locality as to the 
“open door.” It would also tend to relieve Japan and 
Russia from the expense and anxiety incurred in main- 
taining and policing their railroad systems in Manchuria, 
which are a heavy burden to them. 

Mr. Knox’s proposition proved to be unacceptable to 
tussia and Japan. Without their consent to the pur- 
chase of their leases the plan could not be carried out 
before 1938. It was therefore dropped. 

The suggestion was again made that the plan of 
building a parallel railroad in Mongolia be taken up 
once more, but it was learned that a secret treaty 
between China and Japan pledged China not to build a 
railroad in her territory which should be parallel to or 
near the South Manchurian line. It is now claimed that 
this secret agreement was made under duress and is in 
violation of the Portsmouth Treaty, which puts Russia 
and Japan under obligations not to obstruct the attempt 
of China to promote commercial interests in her Manchu- 
rian domain. These latter points, however, are not yet 
in issue. Japan meantime insists that she has always 
stood and always will stand for the “open door.” 

The situation became serious, though not critical, when 
the Japanese Premier reported to the Japanese Parliament 
the rejection of the plan of Secretary Knox, and added 
that had it been proposed by any other power than 
America it would have been regarded as an unfriendly 
act. Japan has laid out a large program of commercial 
and industrial enterprise on the basis of the Portsmouth 
and Peking treaties. Her capitalists have invested their 
money in Manchuria with the understanding that the 
present treaty arrangements are to remain in force. 
It would mean hardship to them should there be a 
sudden change in the legal status of the South Manchu- 
rian railroads. Japan realizes that her economic life 
actually depends in a large measure upon her freedom 
of exploitation in Manchuria, as she has about fifty per 
cent. of the Manchurian trade. American commercial 
interests are much less, in point of percentage, but they 
are important and under fair conditions have before 
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them a promising financial future which cannot be dis- 
regarded without serious loss. 

Without attempting to pass judgment in the case, we 
incline to give credit to all parties concerned for having 
good intentions and desiring to keep the peace. There 
seems to be no reason for undue excitement in any 
quarter, not even in Japan. Nothing should be done in 
haste. The facts, so far as ascertainable, point to a 
very simple way out of the complicated situation. An 
international commission of inquiry, as provided for in 
the Hague Convention, might be appointed to investigate 
the facts of the alleged discrimination by the Manchurian 
railways whether in the form of rebates or otherwise, 
and the questions arising under the interpretation of 
treaties guaranteeing the territorial and administrative 
entity of China and the “open door.” Such a commis- 
sion can go anywhere and sit anywhere. It can make 
an investigation in Paris or Peking, or in any village 
along the Southern Manchurian railway. If by such a 
commission international law and conventions be found 
to have been violated, the responsibility may be fixed and 
afterward adjusted by diplomatic action or the question 
referred to the Hague Court. We venture to believe 
that in the present state of civilization no nation, whether 
Asiatic or European, if it be really found guilty of an 
offense against treaties, will need stronger force to cause 
it to live up to the law than the concentrated pressure 
of enlightened public opinion. 


-_<>-- 


Full Text of the Japanese School 
Children’s Message. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts of 
Washington, D. C., we have received the text, herewith 
given, of the Japanese School Children’s Message to the 
children of our schools brought to this country by 
Masuji Miyakawa, who is in this country lecturing in 
promotion of better understanding between the two 
countries : 


“ To the Public School Children of the United States: 


“We have been told by our fathers, brothers and 
teachers that Dr. Miyakawa, through his Japanese pic- 
tures and lectures before the American public school 
children, intends to bring about a better understanding 
of the more than historical friendship of Japan and the 
United States. We have, in the meantime, been told 
that there is a certain sentiment which looks upon war 
between the two countries as inevitable, just as our older 
brothers who passed before us in our schools thought 
war with China and the late war with Russia inevitable. 
In view of our teachings at school and at home, that 
‘the American people are the foster-mothers of Japan’s 
present progress and prosperity,’ we, the public school 
children in convention assembled, with permission of our 


} 
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fathers, brothers and teachers, passed the following 
resolution : 

«“* Resolved, that we, the pupils of the Imperial pubiic 
schools, shall never raise our swords against, but shall 
emulate, the pupils of the public schools of the United 
States as perfect examples of brotherhood and sisterhood. 

«“¢ Resolved, further, that we ask Dr. Miyakawa to 
personally hand our resolution to our sisters and brothers 
of the United States.’ 

“Y, Marsupaira, 
“ Delegate, Sixth Grade, Tsukudo 
Public School, Tokyo, Japan.” 

This is a noble example. But why cannot the school 
children of all countries be brought to adopt a similar 
resolution toward their fellow school children in all other 
Might not war thus, in a single generation, 
Who will or- 


countries ? 
be made forever afterwards impossible ? 
ganize the School Children’s Crusade against War? 


—-_.- oo 


Massachusetts Ministers’ Memorial and 
Remonstrance against Increase 
of the Navy. 


The following memorial and remonstrance against 
further increase of the navy has just been sent to Con- 
gress, signed by nearly six hundred ministers and re- 
ligious leaders of Boston and about twenty other Mas- 
sachusetts cities. No such general manifesto from the 
clergy has, we think, ever before been made on any sub- 
ject, at least not from Massachusetts. In some of the 
cities scarcely a minister was left who did not sign, and 
this was due in most cases to absence. Furthermore, 
the signatures were not perfunctory, but in a large ma- 
jority of instances were made with readiness and even 
enthusiasm. There has been, we are informed from 
some places, a remarkable advance the past year in oppo- 
sition to further increase of our navy and in favor of the 
peace movement in general. We have no doubt that this 
action of the Massachusetts ministry fairly represents the 
judgment of the clergy of the nation, if there were any 


way to get a universal expression of it. 


“ To the Congress of the United States of America: 
“ We, ministers of churches and leaders of various 
religious organizations in Boston and vicinity, constantly 
made aware of the hard financial struggles of the people, 
due to the greater cost of living, express our approval of 
the decrease in military and naval expenses recommended 
by the President in his recent annual message, and earn- 
estly remonstrate against further increase of the navy. 
“The fact that the United States, which has no en- 
emies, but is on friendly terms with all nations, is spend- 
ing more than thirty per cent. of its revenues, postal 
receipts not included, on preparations for war and nearly 
seventy per cent. for war purposes, if the expenses of past 
wars be included, or nearly $400,000,000 a year, should 
in our judgment cause the national government to take 
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immediate action for the reduction of military and naval 
appropriations. 

“ We believe that the legal system already embodied 
in the Hague Conventions is adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of international justice, on an honorable, 
equitable and economic basis. We therefore urge the 
government to use its utmost influence to encourage re- 
sort to law in all cases of international dispute and to 
assist in improving the legal system of the nations by all 
means within its power. 

“ We commend the efforts of the Department of State 
to secure the establishment of the International Court of 
Justice projected by the second Hague Conference, and 
we urge the employment of all practicable means for the 
promotion of more perfect friendship between the United 
States and other countries, in order that money now spent 
on preparations for war may be devoted to the necessities 
of peace and build up the prosperity of the people.” 


Ministers in other parts of the nation who desire to 
make their influence against militarism felt at the present 
important juncture at Washington, are urged to write 
personal letters immediately to their Congressman, or to 
send remonstrances signed as far as possible by all the 
clergymen in their neighborhood. A strong effort is 
being made by the peace party in both Houses of Con- 
gress to prevent the ordering of more than one new 
battleship this year, and they are confident that they 
will succeed if the people only come to their support. 
Of course, business men and all others interested should 
speak out also. Men of every class in the country are 
deeply and vitally involved. 


———— 


Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The following Act has been approved by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and went into effect on February 1 : 
“An Act To AUTHORIZE THE AMERICAN PEAcE So- 
cieTy TO Hotp its MEETINGS OvuTSIDE THE 

CoMMONWEALTH. 
“ Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

“SxctTion 1, The American Peace Society is hereby 
authorized to hold its meetings in any state or territory 
of the United States, in the District of Columbia, or else- 
where. 

“SxectTion 2. This act shall take effect upon its pass- 
age.” [Approved February 1, 1910.) 


Several considerations led the Society to make applica- 
tion to the Legislature for this addition to its charter. 
Being a Massachusetts corporation, it could not hold its 
business meetings outside of the Commonwealth without 
special legislation enabling it to do so. 

The Society now has sixteen Branch and Auxiliary So- 
cieties in different sections of the nation, and will soon 
Its membership is extended through 
As the National Peace Society, 


organize others. 
practically all the States. 
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it initiates and helps to hold national and state arbitra- 
tion and peace congresses from year to year. In view of 
this national character, it seemed advisable that the an- 
nual meetings of the Society should be held, a part of the 
time at least, away from Boston, especially in connection 
with the Peace Congresses, that members who cannot 
come to Boston may sometimes have opportunity to attend 
them, and thus have their interest strengthened and 
deepened. In this way it was believed that the knowledge 
of the character and work of the Society would be more 
widely extended and its efticiency in advancing the cause 
of peace considerably increased. 

It has been decided, therefore, to hold the annual meet- 
ing this year at Hartford, Conn., on the 11th of May, in 
connection with the New England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, which will be held there at that time. The hour 
and place of meeting will be announced in due time. We 
hope that the members of the Society, especially those in 
New England, will reserve the date and make their ar- 
rangements to attend the meeting, and also to participate 
in the Congress. It will be a most important occasion 
for all the peace workers of New England. 


Editorial Notes. 

On the Ist of February, at Baltimore, the 
Maryland Peace Society was organized, as 
a Branch of the American Peace Society, 
with a strong personal backing. The officers of the So- 
ciety are Theodore Marburg, president; Edward C. 
Wilson, secretary; Richard J. White, treasurer. The 
vice-presidents are James Cardinal Gibbons, President Ira 
Remsen, Governor A. L. Crothers, Judge T. H. Morris, 
President E. A. Noble, Bishop J. G. Murray, Dr. John 
F’. Goucher, Mayor J. Barry Mahool, Dr. William H. 
Welch and R. Brent Keyser. To these ten other vice- 
presidents will be added from other parts of the State. 
The directors of the new society are Richard J. White, 
Judge Henry D. Harlan, Eugene Levering, Judge Henry 
Stockbridge, Edward C. Wilson, Francis M. Jencks, Supt. 
James H. Van Sickle, Dr. C. V. Von Pirquet, Alford H. 
Ilussey, Douglas M. Wylie, Alfred S. Niles, Bernard N. 
Baker, Frank N. Hoen and Jonathan K. Taylor. This 
is a strong body of men, all well known in Baltimore, and 
among them are several who have for some time been ac- 
tively associated with the peace movement. Committees 
on finance, membership, publicity, speakers, and women’s 
work have been appointed. The society will at once 
enter upon a canvass for membership, and ought easily 
in a few months to have at least five hundred citizens of 
Baltimore on its list, to say nothing of other parts of 
the State. It will carry on an active campaign in Mary- 
land along the important lines on which all the peace so- 
cieties are working. 


Maryland Peace 
Society. 
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The 22d of February, which, in addition 


Twenty-Second to the 18th of May, has for several years 


of February. 
been observed as a peace day by many of 
the peace societies of Europe, was again observed this 
year. The following identical resolution, with such 
additions as local societies cared to make, was voted in 


the various meetings: 


Whereas, a system which trains men in the methods 
and practice of destroying human life is immoral ; 

Whereas, the burdens of taxation imposed upon the 
producers and the workmen of all nations, for the purposes 
of war, are becoming from day to day more crushing ; 

Whereas, the disastrous effects of expenditures which 
consume the national resources, to the detriment of the 
needy and the dispossessed, manifest themselves in the 
increased cost of living and in other evils which the 
states, for want of means, are powerless to remedy ; 

Resolved, by the friends of peace, met the 22d of 
February at , that an urgent appeal 
be made to the governments responsible for, as well as 
to those affected by, the crying evils caused by the 
armed peace, to convene with the least possible delay a 
conference the object of which shall be to organize a 
complete system of international law and order, and to 
adopt such measures as will bring about an arrest and 
gradual reduction of armaments. Such an agreement 
would be hailed by all classes of society, by the whole 
of humanity indeed, as an act of deliverance and of 
supreme blessing. 





Are the Japanese yet to lead the world 
Peace Work 


rey ony in the establishment of permanent inter- 


national peace? Just as strange things 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, in a recent letter 
from Yokohama to the Boston J/erald, in which he de- 


clares that there is no country they respect so highly or 


have happened. 


like so well as ours, speaks as follows : 


“ One of the most significant meetings I was privileged 
to attend was a meeting of the Peace Society of Kyoto. 
Here were gathered in the Kyoto hotel, at a banquet that 
would have done credit to the Waldorf-Astoria, some 
twenty of the leading business and professional men of 
Kyoto, in many respects the second city of importance in 
the empire. The governor and mayor, though detained 
by illness, were represented by their deputies, and the 
president of the chamber of commerce and other leaders 
in the government, in the education and the business 
of the city, expressed themselves in the warmest terms 
towards America and Americans. They spoke of war 
between the two countries as an almost unthinkable crime. 

“ As the only foreigner present, aside from the Kyoto 
missionaries, who are members of this Peace Society, I 
replied as well as I could, and was made to say by the 
Japanese reporter the next morning that ‘even if Japan 
took up arms against America, our country would never 
resent it.’ Of course I never said this, nor would any 
other sane American; but I did say, what I think is 
strictly true, that I believe it would be hard to provoke 
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either of these two essentially peace-loving nations to go 
to war with the other.” 

This Peace Society of Kyoto is a different one from 
the Peace Society of Japan, which has its headquarters 
at Tokyo and is much the larger of the two. But the 
Kyoto Society, founded about two years ago, is strong in 
its personnel, as Dr. Clark indicates, and has gone about 
its work of propagating the principles of peace in an 
earnest and loyal way. 





Dr. J. H. DeForest’s remarkable speeches 
and papers on Japan’s attitude toward 
the United States, while he was in this 
country two years ago, will be well remembered by 
all our readers. Dr. DeForest recently went all the 
way from Sendai, Japan, where he is located, to Tokyo 
to attend the fourth general meeting of the Japan Peace 
Society on the 16th of January. In a personal letter 
to the editor he says that “it was a fine meeting. 
The large Commercial College hall was packed full, and 
men of wide repute were there at the head of things.” 
As to the address of Count Okuma, the new president 
of the society, Dr. DeForest says: “ It is significant that 
he felt it necessary to emphasize the growing dangers to 
peace, and I assure you I felt uncomfortable as he alluded 
to even the United States as having caught the fever of 
war preparation. Even more hard to listen to was his 
assertion that the attitude of the West towards Japanese 
people generally, putting them with negroes, Indians, etc., 
was not helpful to the spirit of peace. It made me think 
that this twentieth century must see some modification 
of our laws so as to permit the naturalization and 
citizenship of at least certain of these splendid Asi- 
atics. They would every way enrich our national life. 
Okuma’s strong point was the need of a sympathetic 
attitude towards weaker nations on the part of the 
stronger. At the request of the chief editor of the 
greatest monthly magazine in Japan, Zaiyo, I have just 
completed an article on ‘A Glance at the Diplomatic 
History of the United States,’ so as to show that on the 
whole our diplomacy has been righteous and peaceful.” 
Being called on for a speech at the Peace Society meet- 
ing, Dr. DeForest, “in excellent Japanese,” the papers 
say, replied : 


From Dr. 
J.H. DeForest 


“Tt is a great pleasure to see this large audience 
gathered here in the interests of world peace. I came 
all the way from Sendai on purpose to catch the enthu- 
siasm of this gathering and to hear the distinguished 
speakers of this occasion, and I never dreamed of being 
called out for an address. I have only this one thing to 
say to you, that when misunderstandings occur between 
two nations, if you can only explain to them the real 
facts and the true heart of each, the misunderstandings 
will die. When that wave of suspicion of Japan swept 
over America two years ago, I found in every audience 
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I addressed that a frank statement of the real facts about 
Japan always cleared away the clouds of doubt. I can 
assure you that the real heart of the people of the United 
States beats true to the historic friendship with Japan.” 





Professor Asakawa of Yale accompanied 
pergola Baron Kikuchi at his Worcester and Bos- 
ton meetings. At both places each speaker 
referred to the diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Japan, which, owing to Mr. Knox’s note 
proposing the commercial neutralization of Manchuria, 
Professor Asakawa considered more fraught with danger 
than was the situation that arose two or three years ago 
in consequence of the discrimination made by the San 
Franciso school board against Japanese pupils. We do 
not, however, as shown elsewhere in our discussion of 
Mr. Knox’s proposition, believe that the situation war- 
rants alarm, but think it can be dealt with successfully 
and sanely according to law, if indeed anything more is 
needed at this time than wise diplomacy. The methods 
of our government may sometimes be mistaken, but its 
intentions are certainly good, and, after all, intentions 
are the more significant of the two. When Professor 
Asakawa says that a portion of the American press is 
controlled by men of anti-Japanese sentiments, who send 
from the Far East news that misrepresents Japan, or 
exclude from their papers here news calculated to do her 
justice, he speaks of a matter that should be carefully in- 
vestigated. An unscrupulous or biased press agent can 
do more mischief than almost any other factor in the in- 
ternational world. We do not want to see Japan or any 
nation become a victim of his misrepresentations, nor do 
we care to be victimized ourselves, as we were in our 
relations with Spain in 1898. The friends of peace will 
therefore do well to keep their eyes open to detect any 
attempt by the friends of war to prejudice public opinion 
against Japan through the press. 





In his address at the recent annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, Hon. Lloyd E. Chamberlain of 
Brockton, president, said : 


The Greatness 
of Nations, 


“The greatness of a nation rests upon its natural 
resources and upon the industry, the intelligence and 
patriotism of the individual citizen. Anything tending 
to prevent the full expression of either is contrary to the 
spirit of sound growth. There is a limit to a nation’s 
capacity to yield up taxes. If its treasury is expended 
in a useless and wasteful manner, it must ultimately have 
an effect upon its credit and borrowing capacity. The 
nations of the world are to-day staggering under the 
burdens incident to competitive armament. This insane 
rivalry exhausta the national resources and the relative 
strength is still maintained. The total expenditures of the 
United States, England, Germany and France on account 
of their armies and navies during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1908, approximated a billion, or ten hundred 
million dollars. Our own expenditures aggregated $204,- 
122,855.57, and for the coming year will be greatly in 
excess of this. Think what has been denied us in past 
years in internal improvements and in benefits to the 
people at large because of this. Think what is to be 
denied us in the years to come if this ambition to excel 
in naval construction is continued. Business men can be 
engaged in no better business than to educate the people 
to see the iniquity of this modern craze, in which un- 
fortunately the United States seems to be in sympathy, 
if not in actual competition. If business men would say 
the word there would be no more war among civilized 
peoples. Some day the rule will be established that a 
loan raised in a neutral nation for the use of belligerents 
shall be considered a violation of neutrality. Business 
men, if they would, could easily bring this rule into 
practical operation.” 





That is the true voice of trade and commerce. Busi- 
ness and war are essentially incompatible. 
Dr. William Everett, who died last 


Dr. Everett. month at his home in Quincy, Mass., was 
one of the most radical and uncompromis- 
ing peace men which this country has produced. His 
views on war are found clearly and eloquently stated in 
his Harvard Phi Beta Kappa oration of 1900, on “ Patri- 
otism,” which was republished in our last issue. This 
oration was delivered in the presence of many of Har- 
vard’s ablest and most famous sons, and made a powerful 
impression on the whole audience. Dr. Everett, so far 
as we know, never took any part in the organized peace 
movement. Whenever he spoke on the subject it was as 
a lecturer, where he had the platform to himself. He 
seemed to have an abnormal fear of compromising him- 
self by appearing on the same platform with those who 
did not go as far as he did in renunciation of the whole 
An effort was made to persuade him to 
Jongress of 


system of war. 
speak at the Boston International Peace 
1904; but he promptly refused, and gave as his reason 
that he could not compromise himself by appearing on 
the same platform with some of the people who were 
to take part. He judged war fundamentally from the 
ethical point of view, and found it thoroughly revolting 
to his conscience and loathsome to his moral feelings. 
And he had the courage to say what he thought, with- 
out any honeyed phrases of explanation or apology. One 
of the last services which he rendered to the cause of 
peace was the publication of a poem of two hundred and 
eighty lines, entitled “ Peace or War? A Vision.” This 
poem, which we hope to use in a future number of the 
ApvocaTEe or PErAcs, is published by the W. Bb. Clarke 
Company, 26 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Write or telegraph to your Congressman at once, pro- 
testing against further increase of the navy. 
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News from the Field. 


The secretary of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration has sent out the third of its 
series of Bulletins to Business Organizations. It dis- 
cusses “The Business Man as an Educator for Peace,” 
and gives a brief account of “ What Business Organiza- 
tions are Doing.” The Bulletin was prepared by the 
Committee on Business Organizations appointed by the 
Conference. 


Count Okuma, one of the foremost statesmen in Japan, 
who has been Prime Minister and occupied many other 
important official positions, has recently accepted the 
presidency of the Japan Peace Society, and delivered an 
important address before the Society, among whose two 
hundred and fifty members are found Christians, Budd- 
hists, Shintoists and Free Thinkers. 

It is announced from France that the two peace jour- 
nals, Revue de la Pair and La Paix par le Droit, the 
organs respectively of the “Société Francaise pour 
Arbitrage entre Nations” and the “ Association La 
Paix par le Droit,” will hereafter be combined and _ pub- 
lished as one paper under the title La Paix par le Droit, 
Revue de la Pair. Both of these journals have been 
well edited and strong, and we have no doubt that the 
new paper, supported by the two societies, will be abler 
and more useful than either of the old ones has been. 

A new peace society has been formed at Moscow, the 
first in Russia. The president is Prince Paul Dolgoron- 
koff, the vice-president, Professor Count Leo Kam- 
arowsky, and the secretaries, Madame Novgorodzeff and 
Madame Yourieff. We have no further details of the 
organization. 

The sudden death of Mahlon N. Kline of Philadelphia 
recently is greatly regretted by all the friends of peace 
who have been associated with him. [He was a prominent 
figure at the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences, and among 
the business men who gathered there and held special 
meetings of their own he was in many ways the leader. 
He was not only interested in and loyal to the cause of 
arbitration, but he was a man of wisdom and tact in his 
method of work. 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, California, delivered his famous lec- 
ture, “The Human Harvest,” at the Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles on January 31, under the auspices 
of the Southern California Branch of the American Peace 
Society. The arrangements for the lecture were made 
by Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast representative of the 
American Peace Society and secretary of the Southern 
California Peace Society, On February 2 Mr. Root gave 
an address on “ Mars, the God of War, Must Go,” at the 
luncheon of the Federation Club. This is only one of 
many addresses which Mr. Root has been giving during 
the winter. 

The organ of the general German Peace Society 
has entered upon its eleventh year and has changed its 
name from Friedensblitter to Vilker Friede. 

Madame Lina Morgenstern, founder of the Berlin 
Group of the Women’s Universal Peace Alliance, has 
just died at Berlin at the age of eighty. 
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It has been announced from Christiania, Norway, 
that ex-President Theodore Roosevelt will arrive there 
on the 2d of May, and will give on that day the address 
before the Nobel Peace Prize Committee which he has 
promised. Such an address is required of every Nobel 
Laureate. 

As in former years, the Standing Committee of 
the French Peace Societies organized a grand Peace 
Banquet in Paris in connection with the observance of 
the 22d of February. It was participated in by most of 
the French peace leaders, 


awe ee 


Brevities. 


All the friends of peace everywhere are much 
gratified that Hon. Joseph Allen Baker, who has been in 
the House of Commons for ten years representing one 
of the London districts, has been again returned to Parlia- 
ment. He is said by London papers to have done more 
perhaps for the cause of international friendship and 
peace than any other Englishman of his time except Sir 
William Randal Cremer. 

In the recent debate in the French Chamber of 

Deputies on the Foreign Estimates, Mr. Pichon, the For- 
eign Minister, said that as a result of the last Hague Con- 
ference he had brought in twelve bills approving specific 
arbitration treaties, and that he would endeavor to intro- 
duce an obligatory arbitration clause in future treaties. 
He was in favor of a government grant to the Brussels 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union, without any 
interference with the Union’s freedom of action. He 
was optimistic because of the new spirit animating Franco- 
German relations, and declared that the maintenance of 
peace was an essential part of the foreign policy of 
France. 
; Secretary of Agriculture James F. Wilson says, 
in Leslie's Weekly : “ A forty-acre farm of irrigated land 
will comfortably support a family of five. It costs 
$55,000 to make a twelve-inch gun. The money that 
goes to pay for this gun would reclaim fifteen hundred 
and seventy-one acres of land, providing homes for one 
hundred and ninety-six people. When all the guns on 
all the battleships are shot one time, the government 
blows away in noise and smoke $150,000. This would 
reclaim four thousand acres of land, giving homes to 
more than five hundred farmers and their families, The 
money consumed in powder is lost to all the future. 
The farmer who buys the reclaimed land must pay the 
government back in ten years, so it does not cost the 
government anything to build up the country by helping 
the farmer. We should make more homes and not so 
many fighting machines.” 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Leader, 
commenting on Secretary Wilson’s figures, says: “If the 
firing of a single shot by all the guns of the American 
navy to-day would cost $150,000, it would be impossible 
to conceive of the sum which must be shot into smoke 
every year by all the guns on the globe. And if a single 
shot of the American navy would gain homes for five 
hundred people, could not some statesman make himself 
immortal by suggesting cessation of shooting for a few 
days?” The Legister and Leader might have gone a 
good deal further. Something more fundamental than 
the shooting needs to cease. 
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, In an address on “ Canada” at the dinner of the 
Canadian Society of New York in December last, Justice 
William Renwick Riddell, of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice, spoke in the strongest possible terms of the 
necessity of peaceful relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, and of the certainty that they will 
“continue side by side for right and justice and peace 
among the nations of the earth.” But as certain other 
good but impatient friends cf peace unfortunately occa- 
sionally do, he fell immediately off into the strange idea 
that the quickest and surest way to secure the peace of 
the world is for the twin fleets of the United States and 
Great Britain to sail forth under their two flags, bearing 
the single mandate, “There shall be no more war.” 
That is all very dramatic, and sounds fine and grand — 
to compel the world by force to lie down at the feet of 
Peace. But nothing could be more calamitous to the 
peace of these two nations themselves and that of the 
whole world than such a Big Peace Cruise of the united 
Dreadnoughts of the Anglo-Saxon world, as any one 
must discover who thinks the subject through in the 
light of history. 

; A local peace conference was held at High Point, 
N. C., on February 10, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, in 
which the speakers were the pastors of the community. 


-——— o> 


The Peace Spirit in Japan. 


FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY REV. 
UNITED SOCIETY 

I was very much pleased to note the exceeding friend- 
liness of the people of Japan, high and low, “gentles and 
commons,” shown to their friends from America on a 
recent visit to “ Dai Nippon.” I had visited Japan 
twice before within the last seventeen years, but never 
have I seen such exuberant hospitality and generous 
greeting as on this occasion. This was true in part, to 
be sure, to the large number of Americans, no less than 
six hundred and fifty of them, who landed on the shores of 
Japan from the steamship “ Cleveland ” at the same time, 
and gave an occasion for a great display of bunting both 
American and Japanese, and for unlimited “ Banzais.” 
Never before bad so many Americans come to Japan 
on one steamer, for never before had an excursion steamer 
sailed around the world from New York to San Franciso 
with a cargo consisting only of tourists and their belong- 
ings. But, allowing for the unusual character of the 
occasion, and the eye to commercial advantage which 
was not altogether closed, the welcome was still most 
unusual. It seemed to the tourists as though every man, 
woman and child in Nagasaki, Osaka, or some of the 
other cities, was out on the streets to greet them. The 
babies bobbed up and down on the backs of their older 
brothers and sisters, and shook their little hands at the 
strangers, while the older children waved American and 
Japanese flags, and shouted with all their lungs, “ Banzai!” 
‘“‘ May you live ten thousand years.” Triumphal arches 


were raised in small cities, under which the visitors must 
pass, and over a multitude of stores and public buildings 
the American and Japanese emblems were twined affec- 
tionately together. 

Nor was the welcome confined to the people on the 
streets. 


In every leading city visited by the tourists, the 
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mayor and other city fathers gave them a special recep- 
tion, and expressed their pleasure at seeing their guests 
in no ambiguous terms. 

Count Okuma, the greatest living statesman of Japan, 
received us at his palatial villain Tokyo, and expressed 
his regard and appreciation, not only for America and 
Americans in general, but for the Christian Endeavor 
movement in particular as an American institution rep- 
resented there. I was personally accorded the high 
honor of an audience with His Majesty, the Emperor, 
Mutsuhito, the one hundred and twenty-second Emperor 
of Japan in the same dynasty, which I felt was much 
more than a personal honor, for it was accorded to me 
as an American, and as a humble representative of some 
of the religious forces of Japan as well as of America. 

But a meeting of peculiar and special interest was a 
gathering of the Peace Society of Kyoto, which invited 
my colleague, Mr. Shaw, the secretary of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and myself, to a dinner 
in the fine Kyoto hotel. The dinner was in foreign style, 
and the menu was as varied and well served as in any 
first-class American hostelry ; but what particularly inter- 
ested us was the character of the men who attended the 
banquet, and the out-and-out sentiments in favor of 
peace and friendly relations between the two nations 
represented. 

The governor of the ken, or province, and the mayor 
of the city were absent, but they sent apologies on 
account of absence from the city. The president of the 
Chamber of Commerce was there; several of the lead- 
ing merchants, the president of the Common Council, 
eminent educators and two well-known American mis- 
sionaries. The speeches were all of the most cordial and 
unequivocal character, lauding the blessings of peace, 
the benefits of arbitration and conciliation, and inveigh- 
ing against the horrors and the idiocy of unjust war. 

When my reply to these cordial addresses was reported 
in the Japanese papers, I was made to say that “ Even if 
Japan took up arms against the United States, our coun- 
try would not resent it.” Of course I said nothing so 
absurd, but I did say that “I thought the deep, underly- 
ing sentiment of friendship between the people of the 
two nations was so strong that it would be very difficult 
to force us into war with each other.” This sentiment, 
after my latest visit to Japan, I believe most devoutly. 

There are now two peace societies in Japan, this one 
in Kyoto, the famous ancient capital of the nation, and 
another in Tokyo, the present capital, of which the dis- 
tinguished Count Okuma is the recently elected presi- 
dent, and the well known Friends missionary, Mr. Bowles, 
a leading promoter. 

The brevity of my stay in Japan alone prevented my 
meeting with the members of this society at a similar 
gathering. An effective little paper, printed in both 
Japanese and English, is the organ of these societies. 
Evidently the sentiment that supports these organiza- 
tions is a strong and growing one and is pervading all 
classes of the people. 

May I add in closing that the great World’s Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Agra, India, which in November 
brought together four thousand native Christians, four 
hundred missionaries of all denominations, and many 
delegates from other lands, was in itself a peace conven- 
tion under another name, for “ Union,” “ Fellowship ” 
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and “ Fraternity ” were watchwords that were heard at 
every session. The same was true of the scarcely less 
important Christian Endeavor gatherings I have recently 
attended in Cairo, Manila, Canton, Hongkong, Honolulu 
and many cities in Japan. The heart of Christian young 
people the world around, I am confident, is sound on 
this subject. 


<> >- 


Banquet to Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant on His Reception of the 
Nobel Prize. 


It is rare that such a tribute of respect and honor is 
given to any one by his neighbors and friends as was 
given to Baron d’Estournelles de Constant on the 30th 
of January, at La Fliéche, France, in appreciation of his 
reception of the Nobel Peace Prize. The banquet was 
gotten up by the Federation of Republican Committees 
of the city. More than six hundred guests were at the 
tables. Mr. Montigny, Prefect of the Province of La 
Sarthe, presided. Among those present were very many 
of the most eminent citizens of the Province of La 
Sarthe, which the Baron represents in the Senate of 
France. Before Senator d’Estournelles spoke, addresses 
were given by Mr. A. Dantzer, secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Republican Committees, by Commandant André, 
president of the Republican Committee of La Fléche, 
Mr. Deysine, Receiver of Finance at Baugé, Mr. Leon 
Bollée, president of the Aero Club of La Sarthe, Mr. 
Burgevin, member of the local Council, Mr. Bouttié, 
Deputy from Mans, Mr. Ajam, Deputé from Saint Calais, 
Mr. Hippolyte Laroche, Deputy, and by the chairman, 
Mr. Montigny. All of these speakers spoke in terms of 
the highest and warmest appreciation of the great ser- 
vices which Baron d’Estournelles has rendered to the 
cause of international friendship and peace, to humanity 
in general and to the true glory of France. After toasts 
had been drunk to the guest of the evening and to Presi- 
dent Falliéres, and a telegram adopted for transmission 
to the Nobel Committee at Christiania, Senator d’Estour- 
nelles arose. He was received with unbounded enthusi- 
asm, and the Journal Fiéchois declares that practically 
“every sentence of his speech was punctuated with unan- 
imous and ardent applause.” 

After his introductory remarks and an expression of his 
deep obligations to a large number of his fellow workers 
in France, both living and dead, Senator d’Estournelles 
spoke as follows: 

THE BARON’S ADDRESS. 

“This day is too beautiful to concern me personally. 
It is too much like a triumph. I have never desired any- 
thing of this kind, especially at this moment, not only 
because we have not the heart to be rejoicing in the 
midst of so many national sorrows, but because every 
triumph is in my view a weakness, a wrong, and in any 
event a dénouement, the commencement of the end. Nor 
is it a triumph that we have desired to make, in a spec- 
tacular way. It is an occasion which we have seized to 
see one another again; an occasion for reunion, of shak- 
ing one another’s hands and of recognizing the growing 
success of our efforts for fifteen years past; an occasion, 
finally, for counting our numbers, not for the sake of 
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retirement and repose, but in order to continue to combat 
more vigorously than ever as good companions in arms. 
“ Companions in arms! Yes, that is the word, and I 
repeat it with you before the officers who are listening to 
us. Our adversaries with contempt call us pacifists. 
They either mock us or are mad at us. They proclaim 
that we desire peace for the sake of peace, through fear, 
idleness, cowardice. That kind of a peace is not ours; 
it is theirs. [Prolonged applause.] What they want is 
the peace of the stronger through the enslavement of the 
weaker ; the acceptance of injustices ; the maintenance of 
the worst forms of privilege; the uncontested reign of 
ignorance and egoism. [New burst of applause.] Our 
peace, that which the Nobel Prize encourages, is quite 
the contrary. It is revolt on behalf of justice. Our 
adversaries would willingly uphold an armed peace for 
their sole profit, a peace which our protestations would 
not even have the right to disturb, the lugubrious classic 
eace of silence and the desert. They would waste the 
world with fire and sword in order to bring us that sort 
of peace, and on the tomb of our liberties, buried alive by 
their hands, they would not fail to inscribe, as was once 
done, their monstrous ‘in pace.’ [Long-continued ap- 
plause.} But we shall not allow them to profane this 
beautiful word, as they have profaned all noble causes, as 
they have exploited both religion and country. Their 
journals will continue to heap upon us their calumnies 
because we defend against them country, morality and 
the republic. We shall continue to brave their outrages. 
This will be our honor, yours and mine. Yes, you are 
Our life for fifteen years has 


my companions in arms. 
been nothing but a struggle, sometimes thankless and 


perilous, but quite often joyous also. We have the right 
to appreciate its success. Remember whence we come; 
what distance has been traversed ; what victories won 
over ignorance, falsehood and hatred. Fifteen years ago 
the cry of our adversaries was everywhere, ‘Death to 
foreigners!’ Blind, as they were, they wished to render 
France uninhabitable,— to slay the hen that lays the 
golden eggs of your labor and of their well-being. To- 
day public opinion forces them to cry, ‘ Long live peace! 
Long live arbitration!’ as they once cried, ‘ Long live 
the republic!’ while they waited to overturn it. 
[ Laughter and applause. |] 

“In our struggle we may say without presumption that 
we have been followed not alone by the district of La 
Fléche, but by the department of La Sarthe. It is an 
education entirely new, of which we have given the signal, 
the example and especially the method; a campaign of 
education, of honesty and of liberty has been substituted 
for the too well-known campaigns of perversion and 
oppression. Of this we have been the first beneficiaries. 
The ideal of all of us has been raised. We have lifted 
one another. I speak to you in all good conscience. I 
feel myself transformed —a better man — since I have 
been carrying on the contest together with you. A new 
code of morals has been proclaimed, corresponding to 
the most generous aspirations, as well as to the economic 
necessities of the peoples. It is being worked out for 
the service of the superior interest of the country and its 
civilization. 

“Our plan, which is a very simple one, has succeeded 
because it was human, and because, thanks to your firm 
fidelity, no obstacle has been able to turn it aside. We 
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have refused to distinguish between individual interest, 
national interest and general interest. We have refused 
to put these three interests in opposition te one another. 
We have combined them into a single interest, the interest 
of all. For the traditional antagonisms we have substi- 
tuted conciliation. 

“We have taken care also not to entangle ourselves in 
Platonic counsels or recriminations. Our work of influ- 
encing public opinion has strengthened itself by continual 
action. It has been pursued at our risk and peril, in the 
hearts, in the consciences of men, in the field of well 
understood realities, by commencing our propaganda in 
our immediate vicinity and then extending it farther and 
farther. 

“It is dangerous to undertake a crusade at home. Yet 
that is what we have done. Thanks to you, I have been 
able to take my native place as a point of departure, 
and as the first place of experimentation. It is there 
that our ideas have taken root and found the point of 
support which has allowed them to expand to remote 
distances and in the most diverse directions. 

“It is in my family first, as you have said, that I have 
found the anchor of safety. ‘ Very wise people’ pretend 
to believe that the family no longer exists in France. 
I have nevertheless found in your families very strong 
supports and often admirable examples. I have found 
in my own, with Mme. d’Estournelles and my children, a 
renewing source of energy and of faith; a refuge in evil 
days, a control, a bridle,— what I call my domestic tribunal 
and my parliament. Then, next to my family, my com- 
mune, my native city, my canton. 

“ You will tell me that there, and that in my own com- 
munity, opposition against me has been concentrated, and 
that I have failed to be reélected even as a Municipal Coun- 
cilor. That is true, and it is natural. Noone is a prophet 
in hisown country. And this is fortunate, for these tem- 
pests have tested my goodwill and proved my strength. 
They have been for me an indispensable apprenticeship. 
When I say that I owe much to my adversaries, I speak 
not alone of the gratuitous and extraordinary publicity 
which they have naively given to our ideas by attacking 
us personally, I speak also and especially of the com- 
bativeness which they have roused in us. And this is 
why I am not angry with them, even when they accuse 
me with virtuous indignation of not contributing the 
amount of the Nobel Prize to their works, when they 
know, better than anybody else, and can verify, as can 
everybody, what I have done with it. 

“ Furthermore, the opposition of my native city, how- 
ever reactionary may have been the majority which con- 
trols it, has been neutralized and paralyzed by the devotion 
of the cantons surrounding that of La Fiéche. What 
devotion in the canton Malicorne! so afflicted, however, 
for it cannot eliminate from day to day the poison of the 
bad influence with which it has been saturated. What 
a magnificent effort has Brilon put forth, in granting us 
the greatest possible compensation and in helping to 
choose as my successor in the Chamber of Deputies my 
friend Laroche, a man of truth, courage and ability, who 
represents you to-day. [Cheers.] 

“Look at Sablé, where it seemed that discord would 
long reign, but which affords us the most beautiful exam- 
ple of fruitful and disinterested union. Look at the 
canton of Mayet, where, in spite of so many interferences, 
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the sentiment of devotion to the republic invariably 
survives. Pontvallain remains more than ever the ad- 
vance guard, the sacred battalion of our party. Lude 
has not hesitated to elect me as a General Councilor, and 
remains faithful to me, ‘a stranger,’ as our adversaries 
mockingly say under pretext that I live two kilometers 
distant from the canton. 

“And I do not forget the support, too often unrecog- 
nized, but nevertheless invaluable, which the Journal 
Filéchois, ‘the memorial of our conflicts, has not ceased 
to give us. 

“The frontiers of the district have not stopped our pro- 
paganda. There is not one of the thirty cantons of La 
Sarthe in which I have not given with joy, on my return 
from America, from The Hague and elsewhere, the story 
of my travels, and drawn from my various experiences 
lessons for France. All these innumerable addresses 
have been so many happy moments in my life, for every- 
where I have sown not only ideas, but friendships, and 
never has anything been said which touched me more 
than the following words: ‘ M. d’Estournelles might live 
anywhere as if he were at home, if he would accept 
the hospitality offered to him from house to house in the 
whole country.’ 

“Thanks to your confidence and your sympathies, my 
lectures were quickly extended beyond the Department 
itself and into the neighboring Departments: to Tours, 
Blois, Angers, Laval, Alengon, Eure-et-Loir, ete. ; then 
systematically to the whole of France, without excepting 
any region, north or south, east or west ; then to Europe 
and America. And as my strength was no longer equal 
to the task, I was obliged to create committees to aid me, 
both in parliament and out of parliament, — National 
Interests, Conciliation, Arbitration Group, Afliliation, ete., 
each one distributing its own publications and appeals. 
Numerous able co-laborers offered themselves, and new 
friendships were established. Some of my former friends 
had abandoned me, led astray by the shameful campaign 
of the journals, deceived by falsification and caricature 
of my ideas. That was to me the most cruel blow. But 
others, less sincere, regretted in me my uniform, my 
decorations and my diplomatic relations. They treated 
with disdainful pity the ‘apostle.’ The loss of these last 
made up in part for the estrangement of the good. This 
loss was indeed a great blessing, for their places have 
been taken by others, better and more substantial friends, 
not of my title and my position, but of my work, partici- 
pants in my action, defenders of our common ideas ; and 
these remain. Unite with me, all of you, Frenchmen and 
foreigners, in extending thanks to them on this beautiful 
day. They are your allies, your brothers; you do not 
know them, and they are ignorant of you, but you are of 
the same blood. Rich or poor, you are animated with 
the same sentiment, — horror of evil and injustice, respect 
for the good. It is with this invisible army, extended 
over all the surface of the earth, whose heart beats at 
Créans, that we will more than ever fight the good fight, 
that we will continue the holy war against war,— war 
against falsehood, against evil. It is because he has made 
this war, and not because he has advocated a shameful 
peace, that your representative, your friend, haa just re- 
ceived the Nobel! Prize, and it is to continue this that he 
will give, you will not doubt it, even to his last breath. 
“Thank you, my brave companions in arms. Thank 
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you for your faithful codperation. Our friendship has been 
fruitful; our association well founded. And now alto- 
gether let us form our ranks once more and begin anew 
our work, our eyes more than ever fixed on our ideal, 
liberty and justice, an ideal which we shall never attain 
as fully as we should wish to do, but to the completer 
attainment of which we will consecrate our children, the 
future of France indissolubly connected with the future 
of civilization. [Loud and long-continued applause, the 
guests all rising and coming forward to shake the speak- 
er’s hand. ]” 


_<>-- 


Government Support for the Interna- 
tional Headquarters of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri in the House 
of Representatives on February 8, when the Consular and Dip- 
lomatic Appropriation Bill was under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I propose to offer the 
following amendment to the pending bill : 

‘For the maintenance of international headquarters of the 
Interparliamentary Union, $5,000."’ 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, for the reason that such an appro- 
priation is not authorized by existing law, but I trust that 
the point may not be made, owing to the beneficent object 
to be attained by the amendment. 

When in 1908, during the session of the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Berlin, the news came that the 
British government had decided to make an annual ap- 
propriation of £2,000 for the support of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, there was general rejoicing among the 
seven hundred lawmakers who attended that conference 
as the representatives of twenty or more parliaments of 
the world. While it was known that Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and some other smaller countries, had for 
some time past been making appropriations for that pur- 
pose, Great Britain was the first of the greater countries 
to offer such a contribution. Since the Berlin Conference 
the question has been taken up in nearly all national legis- 
lative bodies represented in the Interparliamentary Union, 
and the probability now is that when that organization 
of lawmakers will meet at Brussels this year favorable 
reports will be received from the majority of nations; and 
it is my fervent wish, shared, I hope, by every member of 
the American Congress, that the United States may be 
among them. It was upon the motion of your humble 
servant that, in 1906, the London Conference unanimously 
agreed to appeal to the governments for financial aid in 
furtherance of the great work of the Interparliamentary 
Union ; hence, unless the American Congress proposes to 
repudiate the action of its own delegates, a compliance 
with that resolution cannot well be refused; in fact, the 
United States should be the first country to extend its 
helping hand. 

It is proper to ask what these amounts of money are to 
be expended for, and I hope the House will bear with me 
while [ make a brief explanation. The Interparliamen- 
tary Union, from the time of its foundation in 1889, has 
maintained permanent headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, 
with a general secretary and several clerks in charge. 
These officers rendered their services gratuitously, while 
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the necessary expenses were defrayed by small contribu- 
tions from the several branches or groups and from indi- 
vidual members of the organization. As the membership 
of the Union grew, and its importance as a factor tending 
to international amity and peace was more and more rec- 
ognized, it became desirable to reorganize the Union and 
to enlarge its administrative functions. Therefore, at the 
Berlin Conference it was decided to appoint a salaried 
permanent secretary and to transfer the headquarters from 
Berne to Brussels, with a view to eventually loeate them 
in the Peace Palace at The I[ague, which is being erected 
through the generosity of an American citizen. The ad- 
ministration of the Union is in the hands of an executive 
board composed of prominent members of the Union, 
under whose auspices the secretary and clerks perform 
their work, This work consists in conducting a volumi- 
nous correspondence, in preparations for the annual or 
biennial conferences, and in recording the events in the 
cabinets as well as parliaments such as may be of interest 
to the members of the Union and having reference to the 
peace of the world. The object of my amendment, there- 
fore, is to officially grant financial support for the main- 
tenance of that international bureau instead of further re- 
lying on voluntary contributions by groups or individuals. 

lt is apparent that the significance of the appropriation 
here asked for does not lie in the amount of money to be 
contributed, but in the official recognition of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union by the governments of the world. 
Morally it has been recognized long ago. To its influ- 
ence was due the convening of the first and second Peace 
Conferences at The Hague, the first one having been 


called by the Czar after that monarch had been familiar- 
ized with the aims and objects of that organization, and 
the second by President Roosevelt in direct response to 
a resolution of the Interparliamentary Conference held in 


St. Louis in 1904. For both of the Hague Conferences 
the Union had prepared a fixed program, and the influ- 
ence of its members was exerted at The Hague in 1899 
as well as in 1907 in the direction of making the gov- 
ernments adhere to the program arranged by the repre- 
sentatives of the legislative bodies of the world. At the 
conferences to be held between now and 1915, when the 
third great council of nations will meet at The Hague, 
additional demands to insure the more permanent peace 
of the world will be formulated, and thus the task of the 
governments will be considerably lightened by the pre- 
paratory work of the Union, whose voice may well be 
recognized as the voice of the people. The limited time 
allotted to me will not permit of a more vomprehensive 
review of the history of the Interparliamentary Union ; 
but allow me to suggest that the growing sentiment of 
the people of all countries in favor of substituting judicial 
decisions for brute force in the settlement of international 
controversies is due more to the systematic efforts of that 
organization and its members than to any other one fac- 
tor, especially because all these members have mandates 
as lawmakers in national legislative bodies and are there- 
fore clothed with responsibility by the people. 

The membership of the Union is now over two thousand, 
and I am happy to say that over two hundred members 
of our own Congress have signified their willingness to 
participate in the great work of the Union and to sub- 
scribe to its beneficent objects. It has been proposed to 
clothe the conferences of the Union and the organization 
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itself with an official character by providing for the formal 
election of the delegates to its conferences by the respec- 
tive parliaments, but, to my mind, it is a question of 
grave doubt whether the usefulness of the organization 
would thereby be enhanced. Certainly its liberty of 
action would thereby be limited, and its cherished inde- 
pendence partly destroyed; but there certainly is no 
reason why the governments should not contribute their 
mites toward the maintenance of the organization, volun- 
tary though it be, and to the perpetuation of its great 
work in behalf of international arbitration and peace. 

It is well to remember in this connection that other 
governments are going much further in their promotion, 
by financial means, of international amity and peace. 
Only recently the government of Great Britain has set 
aside a fund of $250,000 to be expended for the enter- 
tainment of distinguished visitors from other countries 
and for the encouragement of mutual visits. It is evident 
that no moneys could be expended for a nobler and more 
beneficial purpose. There is nothing more apt to bring 
nations closer together than an increased mutual under- 
standing of each other. The conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union serve such a purpose, inasmuch as 
they are held in the great capitals of the world and are 
bringing together from seven to eight hundred law- 
makers, representing practically all the parliaments of 
the world. I well remember what a wonderful revela- 
tion to the more than two hundred members of foreign 
parliaments was their visit to the United States on the 
occasion of the great Interparliamentary Conference held 
at St. Louis in 1904. They came as skeptics and parted 
as our friends. Most of them were born and reared in 
monarchical countries, and they did not believe until 
they saw it with their own eyes what a successful experi- 
ment a democratic government has proved to be on 
American soil. The effect and benefit of that visit, 
short though it was, will be perpetual and will remain 
an asset of the American people for all time to come. 
Its value can certainly not be measured by doilars and 
cents, and therefore, when a small appropriation is asked 
for a cause of this character, there should be no dissent- 
ing voice. 

The only question is whether the aims and objects of 
the Interparliamentary Union, for which this support is 
asked, are worthy of our approbation. On this sccre 
permit me to say that only members of national legisla- 
tive bodies are eligible to membership in the organization ; 
hence it is made up not of dreamers and visionaries, but 
of practical men of affairs, who, being elected by the peo- 
ple are responsible to the people. It is plain that this ele- 
ment of responsibility must always be a safeguard against 
the schemes and dreams of visionaries. The whole 
platform of the Union is contained in the first section 
of its constitution, which says: 

‘¢ The Interparliamentary Union consists of members of all 
parliaments, who have organized groups in their respective 
countries for the purpose of carrying out, either by legislation 
or international agreement, the principle that differences 
between the various nations shall be settled by arbitration.” 

If there is a member of this body or an American 
citizen who is not willing to stand upon this platform, | 
have not heard of him, and my proposition is that, as we 
have ascertained the right, the time has come to enforce 
it and to carry out that platform by practical measures. 
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While I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to call the attention of the House to the progress already 
made toward the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes by the substitution of judicial decisions for 
war. As will be remembered, the second Hague Con- 
ference, while assenting to the creation of a permanent 
court of arbitral justice, had failed to agree on a method 
of appointing the permanent judges. At the same time, 
the governments had unanimously agreed on an Interna- 
tional Prize Court. While the powers had promised to 
give their immediate further attention to the appoint- 
ment of the permanent judges, nothing was done by 
them for several years, and it seemed as if a deadlock 
had been reached. Then it was that Secretary Knox, 
with the advice and consent of President Taft, sent his 
circular note to the powers proposing that the contem- 
plated Prize Court should be invested with jurisdiction 
as a court of arbitral justice, and that the same judges 
should sit as members of both courts. It was an inspi- 
ration, and the plan appeared so eminently practical 
that its approval by the powers is now only a question 
of time. It will mark the actual establishment of a 


supreme court of the world, and therefore the realiza- 
tion of Secretary Knox’s plan must justly be recognized” 
as a new and distinct triumph of American statesman- 
ship, an achievement which will redound to the ever- 
lasting credit of the present administration and to the 
glory of this republic. 


[Loud applause. ] 


<> + —_—— 


National Defense. * 
BY ROBERT F. HORTON, M. A. D.D. 
( Concluded from last month.) 

I was reading the other day the speeches that John 
Bright delivered in the House of Commons when 
he stood a solitary and heroic figure in protest against 
the Crimean War, and now is the time when we all 
ought to read those speeches, when we are enjoying 
peace, or such a peace as is possible under modern con- 
ditions. Every man in England should read the great 
utterances of that noble English spirit, standing alone 
against the tumult and the passion of his time. I 
would entreat you to read those speeches. Look at 
that great Crimean War in the light of results. The 
country was never more convinced of the right of its 
cause, and the justice of war, than in that Crimean cam- 
paign. Look at the result. After spending £100,000,000 
we accomplished what? We did not keep Russia out of 
the Mediterranean. We accomplished one thing only, 
the thing which the soldiers on the field dreaded above 
everything. You will find Mr. Bright referring to let- 
ters from officers on the field humbly hoping and pray- 
ing that they were not fighting to maintain the Turkish 
despotism. But the one thing the war accomplished 
was the prolongation of the Turkish despotism. By 
spending £100,000,000 of our treasure we secured thirty 
years of Abdul Hamid in Turkey. What an extraor- 
dinary result! No one can point to any national gain, 
to any good result for man, here or elsewhere: to that 
bad result alone can we point in looking back. 

I was even more struck the other day in looking at the ac- 
count of our campaign in Abyssinia. You may remember 
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thai an obscure African Prince, Theodore of Abyssinia, 
imprisoned our consul and two missionaries, and when 
protest after protest had been delivered, this method was 
adopted for securing the liberation of those three men: 
an expeditionary force was sent to the capital of Abys- 
sinia, Magdala. That expedition was carried out with 
perfect effect. King Theodore committed suicide, and 
the three persons were released. Then came the bill, 
and it had cost us £9,009,000 to accomplish that little 
bit. No one can deny that the object was good, but 
what sane man can affirm that the cost was justified ? 
It is always easy to imagine great and worthy objects 
for which men might pour out their lives and spend their 
treasure. We can imagine a great country fighting even 
in its own borders to secure the liberty of slaves. We 
can conceive a great country fighting in the defense of 
its shores. 
for war and noble deeds done in pursuit of those objects, 
but fate is curiously unkind to this country. She forces 
us to spend our lives and our money, and to leave our- 
selves hampered in every attempt at social reform and 
betterment at home, in order to fight out issues which 
are confused and unreal, and to secure objects which are 
of the least conceivable value to the country itself and 
the world at large. We are puzzled to point within the 
last hundred years to any object gained by war which 
might not have been gained by other methods more 
effectually, and with better results for the future. 

The question, however, is whether the method of na- 
tional defense is right or reasonable, and whether there 
is not some other method of defense to which a nation 
like ours should begin to look. We have had lately an 
extraordinary effusion from our poet of the empire about 
what he calls the “City of Brass.” That poem is worth 
studying, because it shows the inwardness and the tem- 
per of this spirit to which I refer. We find this poet 
fiercely prophesying the decline, and practically the ex- 
tinction, of the country to which he belongs. He already 
sees the day of England over, and when you try to 
examine his lines, and to find modern ground on which 
he predicts this disaster,— though it is a little difficult to 
follow,— it appears that his conjecture is that we possess 
those very qualities which hitherto have been considered 
to constitute the greatness of England: that we possess 
a curious love of personal liberty, that we have a kind 
of spirit of toleration for other men, that we have a gen- 
uine desire to share our privileges with others. Those 
are the marks of decadence, according to our poet, the 
particular things which he thinks have sealed our doom ; 
and that we have entered upon a process of disarma- 
ment — when we are spending sixty-two millions a year 
upon our armaments! And his objection, apparently, 
to the present situation is that we have been trying to 
help the unemployed, who ought apparently to be left 
to themselves, and particularly that the method is adopted 
of raising the money from the wealthy of the country 
rather than from the industrious. These are the objec- 
tions, on the ground of which he prophesies the ruin of 
our country. We do not see any reference to the prin- 
ciple that once we learned from him, “‘ Should not a people 
seek unto their God?” He does not seem to imply 
that the country is wanting in that respect. The writer 
of “ Lest we forget ” has himself forgotten. 

But if I may put aside this singular outbreak, I would 
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venture to insist upon the truth that he once taught us him- 
self, “ And the only method of national defense is that the 
people should seek unto their God.” A supreme and 
fearless trust in God has been, and always will be, the 
only defense of a great nation. With our Bible before 
us——the secret of England’s greatness — we, at least, 
ought to have no difficulty in seeing where we have gone 
wrong, and how we should get right. We can see in 
this Book, at any rate, that the world is in the hands of 
God. Ile holds the nations, and the nation that forgets 
God is in the way of destruction, and the way of salvation 
is to seek unto their God. We can surely see that if the 
world is ever to advance beyond the present miserable 
condition of armed peace, which is as bad as war —if 
ever we are to reach that unity of nations and the love 
of humanity which the Bible foretells, some nation must 
be heroic, and act upon the mighty principle that the 
Bible teaches. It may be that that nation will suffer 
martyrdom, it may be that it will be blotted out as a result 
of its trust in God. The Son of God died in order to 
save men, and a nation may have to perish in order to 
save the nations. The day must come when some nation 
full of the Spirit of God will dare to act upon the prin- 
ciples that God has taught us, will dare to trust Him, and 
in the face of all hostile forces will hold the Spirit of 
Christ as the only security for the safety of a nation. It 
must be some nation which shall do it some day. If a 
country ever dared to do it, to obey God rather than 
man, to trust the Spirit rather than the flesh, to take the 
principles of Christ as the serious interpretation of human 
life —if a nation dared to do that, what would happen ? 
All the fears of that nation would die away, and the other 
nations, with an infinite relief, would find that their fears 
were vanishing too, 

IIere is a fact—a thing which really happened. A 
missionary was translating the Sermon on the Mount, 
and he came to the verse, ‘‘ Let him that takes thy coat 
take thy cloak also.” He hesitated to translate it, 
for his people were all thieves. After a night of prayer 
he returned to translate it and to teach it. The people 
did what he feared. They entered his house and car- 
riel off everything, even the necessaries of life; but he, 
full of the spirit of the Gospel, endured and made no 
remonstrance. And then the people repented. In the 
darkness of the night he heard talking about his house; 
he heard the chief recalling to the people the many kind- 
nesses the missionary had done, and they brought every- 
thing back again, and told him they would gladly know 
more of the God who had led him to act so. That mis- 
sionary declared nothing ever strengthened his people’s 
faith in him or his trust in God like that literal obedi- 
ence to the teaching of Jesus. The truth is, however 
we forget it, Jesus understood the principles of humanity 
as we donot. He knew that when men arm and threaten 
they also provoke. He knew that when they prepare to 
defend themselves they encourage the attack. He knew 
that the sight of people quiet and confident in God 
disarms hostility and reduces the forces that are mar- 
shaled against them. Livingstone went unarmed through 
Africa, and he was never assailed or injured except 
once when he was traveling with a missionary party of 
another kind, which unhappily was armed. Stanley 





went through Africa armed, and he had to fight his way 
and mark it by the blood of those whom he slew. 


We 
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forget — we are always forgetting — what Jesus knew 
and knows. The human heart is a curious mystery. It 
is sometimes quarrelsome and combative, but in it, even 
in the worst, there is a point of sensitiveness of conscience, 
of tenderness, which is almost unimaginable. When the 
challenge to fight is given, one side of the man opens 
and arises and fights; when a challenge of peace and 
love is given, the holier side of the man arises and 
responds. We are all alike; all nations are the same. 
The marshaled forces provoke us to marshal ours and 
to seek the quarrel for which we are prepared. The 
quiet confidence of men who trust in God inclines us 
to trust in Him too, and peace follows on our faith, and 
quietness and confidence are our strength. 

Now, I shall be asked — it is inevitable: Then do 
you advocate the reduction or the surrender of all the 
defenses of the country? Do you expect the govern- 
ment to dismiss the army and break up the navy or use 
it only for peaceful purposes? I know that question 
will be put, and it should be put, and I therefore desire 
to answer it as simply as possible. I do not demand or 
expect anything of the kind. To make such a demand 
in the world of politics to-day would be quixotic and 
absurd. Every government in power, especially a popu- 
lar and representative government like ours, is put into 
power by a nation that firmly believes that its strength 
lies in armaments, and it demands of its government that 
itshould prepare for war. It believes that peace is secured 
by preparation for war. As long as the country demands 
of its government that kind of policy, obviously no gov- 
ernment will ever be returned prepared to carry out an- 
other kind of policy. It would be quixotic and absurd even 
to suggest that the ministers of the king should act upon 
the principles which I have been describing without the 
mandate of the nation. All the government can do under 
present conditions is to turn a deaf ear to the shrieks of 
wild men, as Lord Charles Beresford calls them, and to re- 
fuse to be influenced by the spirit of panic, and to go its own 
way upon the best advice it can obtain in carrying out 
the policy which the country demands. You can expect 
nothing more from a government which is returned to 
power by a people in the present temper of our own coun- 
try. And I do not see myself how any government so re- 
turned and expected to act in this way can refuse to build 
the ships, even though they beggar you. The government 
will go on laying burdens upon your back until your back 
breaks. It is what the Scripture says: You take the 
sword and you perish. I do not see how the govern- 
ment in the future can resist the irresistible demand of 
modern Europe, which says that the only way to have an 
army is to have conscription. On the present principle 
the government, whatever its party color, will be pushed 
inevitably towards that conclusion. 

W hat I say again, with the Bible open before me, is, the 
burden is becoming intolerable, the method is useless. And 
after all our preparations we may be involved in ruin and 
confusion by the alliances which we have made, and by the 
futile defenses that we have put before theenemy. And I 
say that, as it is becoming intolerable, a remedy must be 
found, the world must find it or perish — a method of na- 
tional defense which does not involve the world in this 
perpetual uneasiness, and in this unsparing waste of power. 
I say the only remedy is the remedy to which I have re- 
ferred to-night. The only way is to recover faith in God, 
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in the living God, who is the Father of all the nations 
and God of all the earth; to recover faith in Him, and to 
learn how to apply the eternal principles of Jesus Christ, 
which are the revealed truth of God, to the relations 
between nation and nation as well as the relation between 
man and man. It is the only way. You say the govern- 
ment will not listen and the nation will not listen. It is 
quite possible. The nation did not listen to Isaiah in 
this very protest, and the nation perished. You say 
England will not open her heart to this teaching of 
Christ. Quite possible. Then another nation will take our 
place, and be the next great step in the progress of the 
world. Slowly and bitterly man learns the lessons through 
suffering and rejects the obvious truth, preferring to 
perish in his error. But it is our duty as Christians, and, 
above all, it is the duty of the ambassador of Christ, to 
assert that truth, to make it plain that it is a truth, and to 
show that until the truth is acknowledged peace can 
never come to the world. I have no doubt myself that 
it is the truth of God, and that until;we dare to act upon 
it the world will be full of war and rumors of war: 
men will waste each other’s strength in fruitless opposition 
and resistance, and the garment will be rolled in blood, 

Until the world will listen to the wisdom of Jesus 
it must suffer and perish, for the Lord does not change, 
and as long as we harden our hearts and turn a deaf 
ear to the mind and counsels of salvation, we must live 
our miserable life of confusion and bitterness. There is 
but one truth. It was prophesied long ago that the 


day of peace must dawn when the nations shall beat their 
spears into sickles. 


The day must come when the truth 
will be understood and the nations will war no more, and 
the vast material of battles and trained strength of men 
will be devoted not to fighting nor even to this imaginary 
defense, but to the glorious task of promoting the well- 
being of mankind and to the tender ministry ot the strong 
to the weak, of the great and progressive nation to the 
frail and helpless. The Spirit of Christ shall conquer the 
world. And in the great day, when the victory is won 
and Christ reigns, there will be some comfort to those — 
however weak we seem to-day — who dared to believe it, 
when all the world believed that the only defense of na- 
tions was in sinking battleships and maintaining a vast 
array of armaments and men. 


<< Se 


Correspondence. 
Letter from Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


GREENACRE Farm, AIKEN, S. C., Feb. 12, 1910. 


To the Editor of Tux ApvocaTE or PEACE: 

I have just read with deep interest the article in your 
February issue entitled “ Women in the Peace Move- 
ment,” and feel moved to supply a few additional facts, 
which I hope you may think it worth while to print in 
your next issue. 

The International Peace Union was one of the earliest 
members of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, which, being organized in 1888, at its 
first annual executive session, held in 1889, passed by 
unanimous vote a strong resolution in behalf of peace 
propaganda, and from that time has had this subject on 
its program, It was the National Council which, at its 
annual executive session at Nashville, adopted the peace 
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flag, and by unanimous vote sent a message to the 
World’s Christian Temperance Union, then in session 
at Montreal, asking it also to adopt the peace flag, and 
with it a resolution submitting the adoption of the flag 
and the opinions which it symbolized to all of its affili- 
ated National Women’s Christian Temperance Unions. 
This it did. I have the telegram sent to our Council by 
Frances E. Willard thanking the Council for the propo- 
sition, and the letter from her a week later discussing 
with enthusiasm and vision the results likely to flow from 
this action. 

Beginning on May 18, 1900, there were within the next 
five years held under Council auspices over one thousand 
demonstration meetings in support of the Hague Confer- 
ence, and committees, aggregating a membership of over 
five hundred names, were formed within the affiliated 
branches of the Council, who in their respective commu- 
nities took charge of such demonstrations. 

In 1897 the National Council of Women also adopted 
“The Seven Rules of Harmony” and a manual of exer- 
cises in peace for use in schools. This manual was 
based on and expounded those principles of justice that, 
applied in any of the relations of life, must result in 
peace. It also included exercises showing how the 
principle of arbitration was equally adapted to the 
family, the school, business, society and the mutual 
relations of nations. As far as the very limited means 
at the disposal of the committee charged with the 
promulgation of the Rules of Harmony and the exercises 
in social peace would permit, a work in schools and col- 
leges was begun, that now, under the direction of the 
American School Peace League, with stronger financial 
backing, may become universal and effective. 

May I add a word regarding German women workers 
for peace. The idea of the universal demonstration by 
women annually on May 18th for the promotion of peace 
originated, I believe, in the mind of Frau Margarethe 
Leonora Selenka of Munich, who at her own expense, 
through a voluminous correspondence and not a little 
printing, spread a knowledge of this particular form of 
peace propaganda throughout the world. Frau Lina 
Morgenstern, who, on December 6, died at the age of 
eighty years, one of Germany’s most indefatigable workers 
in social reform movements, was an ardent supporter of 
arbitration and an eloquent advocate of peace. Up to 
the time of her death she had, since its organization, rep- 
resented Germany in the Peace Committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

By this mail I am directing that Volume I of a report 
on the International Council just printed shall be sent 
you. In it you will find by what means the Council is 
seeking to promote that form of internationalism which 
alone will secure permanent peace among the nations. 

The organization of the Council is based on that prin- 
ciple which alone can secure justice from nation to nation ; 
the principle which, ignoring the material distinctions of 
territorial extent and numerical strength, insists on the 
peership of nations. 

In the counsels of the International, Holland and Great 
Britain, Switzerland and Germany, Denmark and the 
United States, and all other nations sit as equals, with 
the same number of votes on every question. Any other 
basis is unjust. Where size and population determine the 
voting power, the principle that “might makes right ” 
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is recognized, and in any international assembly, to the 
degree that this false principle is acknowledged as a 
guide, is the small nation put to a disadvantage. 
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Work of Rev. Charles E. Beals. 


SOCIETY, 


FIELD SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 

The Directors have kindly invited the Field Secretary 
to take acorner of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE to report his 
work from month to month. Whole columns might be 
filled with interesting matter telling of visits to, and 
addresses before, the Chicago Woman’s Club (October 
13), the Submasters’ Club of Boston (November 18), the 
Friends’ Meeting in Philadelphia (November 22), the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church of Grand Rapids (De- 
cember 18), the Chicago Woman’s Aid (December 21), 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lake Forest and Lake 
Forest College (January 16). 

Nearly an entire month in the fall was devoted to 
publishing and mailing the report of the Second National 
Peace Congress. November and December were spent 
in the slow and arduous work of canvassing to ascertain 
what moral and financial support the Chicago Peace 
Society would receive if organized as a Branch of the 
American Peace Society. The canvass was reasonably 
successful. 

On the first Tuesday of the new year, January 4, 
1910, in spite of a fiercely raging blizzard, the Chicago 
Peace Society was organized, as announced in last 
month’s ApvocaTE OF PrEace. An office was opened at 
once, at 153 La Salle Street, and Miss Antonia C., 
Fritsch, who served as stenographer for the National 
Peace Congress, was installed as office secretary. A 
reference library will be built up as rapidly as funds 
admit. Meanwhile the Field Secretary has loaned his 
own private peace library for use in the office. Stereop- 
ticon slides, peace decorations, etc., will be arranged for 
as quickly as possible. 

Samples of all the peace publications are on the office 
table, and the office of the Chicago Peace Society will 
be the Chicago office of the American Peace Society and 
a depository of its literature. Already the new office 
has furnished material for some important peace meet- 
ings. And even as early as this, orders for Hague Day 
literature have commenced to come in from teachers in 
the public schools. 

The Field Secretary has moved his family from 
the East, and henceforth his work will be conducted 
from Chicago instead of from Boston. This will mean a 
great saving of time and railway fare, for either one of 
twelve State capitals can be reached in a night’s ride 
from Chicago. Probably the greater part of the spring 
will have to be devoted to the completion of the Chicago 
peace machinery, the enlargement of the membership, etc. 
But in connection with the local work a correspondence 
will be carried on with the peace workers in each of the 
States, looking to a completer organization of the peace 
forces all over the country. 

The Field Secretary has been appointed a member of 
the Committee on Peace and Arbitration by the trustees 
of the Young People’s Christian Endeavor. Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D. D., is chairman, and the other member is 
Rev. Robert E. Pretlow of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The American School Peace League. 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 

At the meeting of the New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation, a New Mexico Branch of the League was formed 
on December 30, 1909. Its officers include the leading 
educators of New Mexico. The Association elected for 
president E. McQueen Gray, President of the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque; for secretary-treasurer, 
John H. Vaughan, Professor of History, New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural 
College; for vice-presidents, James E. Clark, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Santa Fé ; W. E. Garrison, 
President of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Agricultural College ; J. A. Wood, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Santa Fé; C. M. Light, President 
of the Mexico Normal School, Silver City ; T. W. Con- 
way, Superintendent of Schools, Raton; while among 
the nine directors are superintendents of schools, normal 
school men and educational editors. 

“The Educational Association,” writes Mr. John II. 
Vaughan, “ was very cordial in its reception of the peace 
idea and entered heartily into the organization. We are 
going to have a great Branch.” And, indeed, the out- 
look is very hopeful, for the New Mexico Branch has 
already nearly a thousand enrolled members, each of 
whom is pledged to disseminate the principles of the 
international movement. These members were secured 
largely through Mr. Vaughan’s efforts at the teachers’ 
institute during the summer. One person with the in- 
terest, insight and vigor of Mr. Vaughan in each State of 
the Union would soon leaven the whole educational 
sentiment of the country with the spirit of international 
fraternity. 

Beginning with the last of March, State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations will be holding their annual meetings through 
the month of June; and it is the aim of the League to 
organize a State Branch whenever these meetings occur. 
So far, responses from the presidents of the teachers’ 
associations have been most favorable. 

The first ten thousand copies of the annual report have 
been distributed, and the office is now sending out the 
second ten thousand edition. 

An unusual demand for literature has come during the 
last month from college literary and debating societies 
all over the country. In answer to every request, litera- 
ture has been sent and suggestions given when desired. 

A bibliography of the principal publications on the in- 
ternational peace movement has been printed and sent to 
interested members of the League in each of the States, 
asking them to use their influence in getting such 
literature placed in the libraries of their respective States. 
Several letters have been received from library commis- 
sions asking for more copies of the bibliography. In the 
States where Branches have been formed, this responsi- 
bility has been taken over by these bodies. 

Besides the organization of State Branches, the most 
immediate and pressing work is to bring about the 
general observance of the 18th of May in the schools. 
This is a comparatively easy task in States which have 
Branches, and these bodies have become active. Mr. 
L. J. Abbott, president of the Oklahoma Branch, writes: 
“The State Superintendent of Oklahoma has promised 
to send a Peace Program to every school in the State, 
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so that we can make Peace Day, May 18, really count 
for something. So if you will send me the tentative 
program that you have already for publication, I will 
adjust it so that it will fit peculiarly our needs here in 
Oklahoma, and see to it that the program is printed and 
mailed out in ample time.” 

Mr. William A. Wetzel, secretary of the New Jersey 
Branch, writes that the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion “has consented to write a letter addressed to the 
school children of the State. Will you kindly let me 
know how soon I may be able to furnish him with a copy 
of the Peace Day Program? He would also like to know 
whether the American School Peace League will furnish 
copies of the program for free distribution among the 
schools. If so, I can have the copies to be used in the 
New Jersey schools sent out with Mr. Baxter’s letter. 
If the American School Peace ‘League does not furnish 
copies of the program for free distribution, and we may 
have permission to furnish reprints of the program, we 
can have these reprints made at the expense of our State 
Board of Education, and sent to the schools with Mr. 
Baxter’s letter.” 

The educational magazines are also asking for Peace 
Day Programs. The editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly writes, under date of February 1: “Are you 
making any special arrangements for the celebration of 
Peace Day in the schools, which I believe comes again 
Wednesday, May 18? I want to arrange to publish 
some material in either the April or May number of the 
Monthly of help to teachers and pupils in celebrating the 
date. I shall be under many obligations for any helps 


or suggestions you may have to give.” 

A manual of school exercises for peace day, with a 
foreword by David Starr Jordan, is in preparation by 
Miss Lucile Gulliver, a member of the Publications Com- 


mittee of the League. The following is a short review, 
which will be published as an advance notice by several 
of the educational magazines : 

“This little book is designed to help the teacher in 
preparation for the latest and most far-reaching in 
influence of the anniversaries which the schools are asked 
to observe. Already there seem to be too many subjects 
for the teachers to meet, but this new interest that has 
been awakened in every country through the Hague 
Conferences offers so vital and so world-wide an opportu- 
nity that the teacher cannot but find pleasure and uplift 
in preparing pupils for Hague Day. So this manual is 
planned with the hope that not only the pupils may be 
entertained and instructed by its pages, but that the 
teachers may be so helped that peace — in the universal 
sense of the word — may seem to be one of the happiest 
subjects of the course of study. 

“ The exercises are designed primarily for Hague Day, 
but since the spirit of international justice and fraternity 
may be fostered any day, the exercises are suitable for 
other public occasions. The poetical and prose selec- 
tions have been arranged with much care, so that each 
exercise exemplifies some one particular feature of the 
great movement which the Czar of Russia inaugurated 
in 1899. Hardly any phase of life remains uninfluenced 
by the prosperity of peace or the demoralization and 
ruin of war, and so the author has aimed to show the 
full intent of the peace movement in its relation to the 
lives of individuals and nations, and to the development 
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of agriculture, industry and commerce. In_ this 
geography, history and civil government play their parts 
in the exercises, and so the observance of the day may 
seem doubly justified in this use of everyday subjects. 

“The half hours that these exercises are planned to 
occupy should be pleasant as well as profitable times, for, 
as one teacher has said, ‘I shall be tempted to use these 
exercises on al] occasions where public speaking is possible, 
for they possess a literary charm and at the same time 
present a stirring message; and all so simply told that 
they can be used in any grammar grade.’ And with this 
pleasure there will be inculcated in the children the prin- 
ciples which the nations have endorsed in the Hague 
meetings, for,as Dr. Jordan says in his Foreword, ‘ It is 
the will of political wisdom, the expression of the best 
political economy which fills the bells of Christmastide, 
— Goodwill toward men!’” 

(Further particulars will be given by the author, Hotel 
Eliot, Roxbury, Mass.) 

To meet the pressing demand for something already 
published, the secretary of the League has prepared a 
program which gives the story of peace day, and which 
can be adapted to fit the needs of teachers who wish to 
observe the day. 

From the large number of requests and suggestions 
received, it looks as if peace day this year would be 
observed in nearly every State of the Union. If a peace 
day program could be placed in every teacher’s hands, the 
day would in all probability be universally observed. A 
thousand dollars spent in this direction at this particular 
time would do more to promote the cause of international 
peace than any one thing that could be mentioned. 


way 
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The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 
Work of the Past Month. 


BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

At Mr. Carnegie’s request, the executive secretary has 
spent the last month in the adaptation of a battleship 
circular, which appeared in England a short time ago, to 
meet American conditions. The circular is intended to 
voice a vigorous protest against the ever-increasing bur- 
den of militarism. Statistics have been worked up with 
great care and exactness from the official records in the 
various departments at Washington; each statement has 
been submitted to an acknowledged authority for revision 
and emendations if necessary; and comparisons have 
been verified from state and institutional records. 

Cuts on the first and last pages represent Destruction 
and Friendly Intercourse, and are indicated, respectively, 
by a modern fighting machine ready for action, and a 
superb ocean liner under full steam. The second page 
contains a long cut of the Fleet as it started out on its 
recent trip around the world. This page is headed the 
Cost of Armed Peace, and the statements are based on 
the eight years’ increase in army and navy appropriations 
since the Spanish-American War, or $1,072,000,000. 

Some of the statements are as follows: 


national debt by 


This eight-year increase exceeds the 
$158,000,000. 

It exceeds the entire budget of the United States for 1910. 

It is twice as much as the highest estimate of carrying out 
the deep water-ways project. 
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It is nearly three times the estimated cost of replanting the 
56,000,000 acres of denuded forest land in the United States. 

It is three times the estimated cost of the Panama Canal, 
including purchase price from the French Company. 

Interest on this sum at four per cent. would give an income 
of $1000 a year forever to 42,800 families. 

The increase for 1908-1909 is only $13,000,000 less than all 
the gifts to charities, libraries, educational institutions and 
other public causes in 1909, which reached the vast total of 
$185,000,000. 

It [the eight-year increase] is three times the cost of 
carrying out the whole irrigation program contemplated 
within a generation. 

It is probably enough to banish tuberculosis from the 
United States within a reasonable time, if efficiently used to 
arouse and assist the people in their fight against this dread 
disease. More than 160,000 are dying yearly from this cause. 

It is $60 for every family in the United States 

It lays a yearly tax of one and one-fourth per cent. on the 
total wage paid in the United States, on the supposition that 
wages average $600 to the family ; and we pay it in the higher 
price of our goods. 

The comparisons on the inside of the circular are 
based on the cost ($12,000,000) of the new twenty-six- 
ton battleship, the North Dakota, which is now being 
constructed, Each comparison is set off by an appro- 
priate cut. It appears that : 

The proposed White Mountain Forest Reserve, containing 
250,000 acres of burned-over and unproductive lands, could be 
purchased and planted for the cost of one battleship. 

The price of two battleships is only $1,000,000 less than the 
estimated cost of making the proposed six-foot channel in the 
Mississippi River from St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri 
River. 

An investment of $9,000,000 (three-fourths the cost of a 
battleship) used in construction of irrigation works in Salt 
tiver Valley, Arizona, will reclaim 240,000 acres, provide 
homes for 8,000 families, and increase value of taxable prop- 
erty not less than $24,000,000. 

The cost of a battleship would build a macadam road of 
approved construction between the cities of New York and 
Chicago. 

It is proposed to put into circulation immediately up- 
wards of 150,000 copies of this circular, and it is hoped 
that much will be accomplished by it in the way of a 
better understanding of how our national income is being 
spent, and how it might be spent. 

The date for the annual meeting of the Peace Society 
of New York City has been fixed for April 16, at one 
o'clock. This will be held in connection with a very 
simple luncheon at the Park Avenue Hotel. Mr. Carne- 
gie will preside, and Bishop W. F. Mallalieu of Auburn- 
dale, Mass., will be the principal speaker. The business 
of the society will be taken up after the luncheon, when 
reports will be read and questions as to policy, etc., 
decided upon. It is hoped that a large number of the 
members of the society will attend the business meeting 
and give us the benefit of their advice and counsel, 
if they cannot be present at the luncheon. 


New Books. 

Tue Ernuics or Procress. By Charles F. Dole. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1910. 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

Friends of Charles F. Dole who have more than once 
been uplifted, cheered or had their moral perceptions 
sharpened by booklets received from him at Christmas 
time, or -who have read one of his books, like “The 
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Spirit of Democracy,” will find themselves prepared to 
understand his latest work, “The Ethics of Progress.”’ 
This book contains the mature results of his thinking, 
and embodies in well written chapters the principles 
which he has so long advocated, in an original and criti- 
cal way. Divided into short chapters, written in a style 
that combines the freedom of the breakfast table with 
the authority of the professor’s chair, sermonic but not 
hortatory, introspective but never morbid, it carries one 
calmly along through some of the deepest problems of 
the personal life, problems about which one always needs 
a wise and hopeful counselor, though he cannot always 
find him. Dr. Dole’s main thesis is that “goodwill is 
the essential driving power of the ethical life.” The 
latter part of his book is devoted to the practical applica- 
tion of theories advanced in the earlier chapters. He 
deals frankly but briefly with gambling, temperance, 
political rights and other matters. He has an excellent 
chapter on the “Ethies of the Sword,” in which he 
clearly shows the futility and injustice of war and the 
reasonableness of pacific settlements of disputes. 


Curistus VIcToR: 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
Sons. Fifth edition. Full flexible leather. 


This little volume of verse has received unusual com- 
mendation from many sources. The Independent de- 
clared it to be “one of the enduring poems of the year.” 
Prof. C. W. Hodell of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
says of it that “American poetry has seldom, if ever, 
revealed such depth and power.” Canon Wilberforce of 
Westminster Abbey says: “The expression is really 
grand. Some stanzas could not be excelled.” 


A Srupent’s Reverie. By 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
$1.00 net. 


Bulletin of the Concil- 
In French. Paris: 


L’AvIATION TRIOMPHANTE. 
iation Internationale for November. 
Delagrave. 

In a book (paper covers) of 350 pages is here given, 
by the Association for International Conciliation, the 
opinions of a number of distinguished Frenchmen on the 
progress and triumph of aviation —the Institute of 
France, Mr. Bouchard, Mr. Lavise, Mr. Plainlevé, Mr. 
Bleriot, Mr. Rousseau, Comte de Lambert, etc. The 
introduction is by Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, 
president of the association. 

Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 
Published by the Lom- 
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CIATION OF CuSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, Ithaca, N. Y., December 22-24, 1909. 


Published by the “ Association la Paix 


ALMANACH DE LA PAIX, 1910. D 
Price, 25 centimes. 


par le Droit,’”’ Nimes, France. 10 rue Montjardin. 


Les Prix NOBEL EN 1907. The seventh volume of the accounts of the 
Nobel Prizes. Stockholm, Sweden: P. A. Norstedt & Sons. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Published by order of the corporations having 
charge of awarding the Nobel Prizes. 
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CRIME OF THE EMPIRE AND ITS TREATMENT. Report of the Howard 
Association for 1909. London: Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, 
E. C. 


DER WEG ZUM WELTFRIEDEN IN 1909. By Alfred H. Fried, Berlin 
and Vienna: Office of Die Friedens- W arte. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MILITARISM. By Joseph Hoyland Fox, Welling- 
ton, Eugland. & pages. 

TEACHING PEACE IN THE SCHOOLS. By Wilbur F. Gordy, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Springtield, Mass. Boston: The American School 
Peace League. 8 pages, and supplementary matter about the League. 

THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPER- 
ATIVE BANKING. By David Lubin. International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, Italy. 

ANNUAIRE DU MOVEMENT PACIFISTE POUR L’ANNEE 1910. Berne, 
Switzerland: The International Peace Bureau. % pages. In French. 

REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
BUREAU HELD AT BRUSSELS, OCTOBER 8 AND 9, 1909. In French, Berne, 
Switzerland: The International Peace Bureau. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

tev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P, Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
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EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
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What Interests You 
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satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War | Peace.— Report of a Committee 
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Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
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16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
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with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
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in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
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International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


No. 6. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The First and Second Hague Conferences and their Re- 
sults. —8 pages each. 2 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The Proposed High Court of Nations. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
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Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
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pages. $2.00 per hundred. 
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tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
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The Results of the Second Hague Conference.—By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 


Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 
Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 
Women and War. 
per hundred, 


Women in the Peace Movement. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


By James L, Tryon. 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. 


5 cts. each. 35 cts. 


By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SysTEmM OF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS, 
and Tue Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCO'tIRSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
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ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
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ENCES. By William I. Hall, 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
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conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
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David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
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THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
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PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
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R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 
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CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
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MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
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